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FOREWORD 


Our brothers and sisters staying in the tribal belts m the different parts 
of the country merit special attention Realising this fact, the Tubal Unit 
in the National Institute of Education has been canying out some studies, 
Five reports have already been issued. The present i epoi t is concerned 
with the developmental needs of the tribal people. 

For purposes of this study, two tribal aieas different from each other 
in many respects have been selected. The problems have been identified 
and the manner of solving these problems has been indicated. 

The Council is grateful to Dr L.R.N. Suvastava and Ins colleagues 
for this contribution. The Council is also grateful to the Department of 
Social Welfare foi financing oui studies of tribal problems. 

The Council looks forward to suggestions and comments on this 
report from all those concerned with problems of our brothers and sisters 
living in the tribal belt, 


New Delhi-16 
May 5, 1971 


S. V. C. Aiya 
Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 






Several types of development and welfare programmes are opeiating in 
he tribal areas of India Many of Lhese programmes are reported to 
fave failed to create any impression or impact on the people 
and led to failures and frustiations A close scrutiny of the nature 
and content of these programmes may reveal that one of the reasons of 
their failure was that they were not need-oriented. The basic needs of 
tribal people aie limited to food, clothes, house and health. Instead of a 
wide dispersal of the development and welfaie programmes to a numbei 
of fields, if they are confined to the above and concerted efforts made to 
execute them pioperly, these needs can be met effectively While the basic 
needs of tribal people remain the same, a little regional variation depending 
jpon ecology, type of economy and cultuial traditions may be met with, 
1 his study was, therefote, undei taken to indentify the basic needs of 
the people and to suggest measures for meeting them For this, two tribes— 
the Santal of Bihar and the Garo of Assam—were selected, because they 
lepresent two distinct and different tribal cultures, The Santa! are plain- 
dwelleis, permanent plough cultivatois, patrilineal, perpetually in debt, 
and have been exploited for several generations by the money-lenders, 
The Gato live on the hills, ate shifting cultivators, matrilineal, and have 
never experienced any exploitation at the hands of the money-lenders. 
Though the needs of these two tubes are basically the same, the steps 
required to be taken to meet them aie obviously different This study 
suggests these steps 


During the course of this study we received cooperation and help 
from various persons. At the outset I would like to express my deep 
sense of giatitude and thankfulness to Shri N. Sundaram, the then Director 
General, Backwaid Glasses Welfaie, Department of Social Welfare, 
Government of India for his kindness and constant encouragement given 
to me. I owe a special debt of gratitude to Professor S.V.C. Aiya, 
Director, NGERT, for his keen interest m the activities of the Triba 
ucation Unit, his concern for the educational development of the 
tii al people and for very kindly writing a Foreword to this report 
ianks are also due to several persons who helped us m the field : 
special mention may be made of Captain W. Sangma, Chief Executive 
Councillor, District Council, Garo Hills (now Chief Minister, Meghalaya) 
barvashri K, Ramanujam and Y, Sinha, Deputy Commissioners of 



Santal Pargana; B G Dutta, Deputy Commissionei, Garo Hills; Thakur 
Prasad, District Development Officci, Santal Paigana, H.N. Sangma, Sub- 
divisional Planning Officer, Garo Hills; G. Minz, District Welfare Officer 
Santal Paigana; B Srivastava, District Supeiintendent of Education 
Santal Paigana; G. Sharma, Additional District Inspector of Schools, 
Garo Hills; R. Prasad, B.N. Sharma, V. Thangzama, P G Bordoloi, 
Block Development Officers of Gopikandar, Amrapara, Rongiam and 
Resubelpara blocks respectively; Dr V.G. Chaube, Medical Officer, 
Amrapara; and Shri L.K. Marak, Block Development Officer incliarge 
Rongram Block. 

The field work for this study was done by Dr N.K. Ambasht, 
Lecturer, Tribal Education Unit. Most of the tabulation and analysis 
was also done by him tie fulfilled his assignments with credit 


New Delhi 
July 2,1970 


L.R.N. Srivastava 

Field Adviser 
Tribal Education Unu 
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Chapter One 


INTRODUCTION 


The present report is the lesult of an investigation into the develop¬ 
mental needs of selected groups of tribal people By developmental 
needs is meant those felt needs which aie Lo be fulfilled in order to ensure 
the development of the people It is intended, thiough this study, to 
bring to light the needs of the tribal people The study gives an idea as 
to in what spheres their needs are more urgent and what should get top 
piiority in the planning of development programmes for them 

Objective 

The study aims at identifying the developmental needs of certain 
tribal communities with a view to providing base material for planning 
and administi ation of welfare schemes. The needs of the tubal communi¬ 
ties vary with the ecology of the area they inhabit. The ecology is the 
determining factor for the economic pursuits of anyliibal community, 
The method of agriculture also is determined by the topography of the 
atea. The economic needs may be relating to agriculture, cooperatives, 
and rural and cottage industries Development needs have been identi¬ 
fied in the context of available resources, technology and skill and 
suitability to the local conditions 

The social organization of the different tribal communities provides 
a flame within which the development activities could be undettaken, and 
the degree of acceptance 01 rejection of a new thing for their development 
depends on it. Therefore, their social organization has also been studied 
to facilitate identification of such needs and the means through which 
these could be fulfilled. Economic activities also have certain social 
sanctions and values attached to them. The acceptance or rejection of 
innovations are, therefore, very much dependent on them 

Education too is an important factor in the development of the 
tiibal communities. Therefore, their felt needs lu this respect also have 
been studied and the solutions as suggested by the people themselves have 
been put forward. 

Political needs relate to the emergence of new leadership and a 
participant elite in the contexL of changing situations. Effoits have also 
been made to find out if the traditional leadership could adapt itself to 
the new and changing situations, whether there is any clash between 
them, and the need to make them work in close cooidination with, and 
not in rivalry to, each other. 
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developmental needs of the tribal people 


Importance of the Study 

It goes without saying that plans of development of tiibal areas 
aiemore leadily acceptable by the people if they are nced-oiiend rather 
than scheme-oriented. If the plans are chalked out and implemented m 
the way people like them, they are likely to evoke more positive response 
from them than when something is done for them which does not bring 
them any benefit, or which is not tequired by them. Therefoie, it is 
essential to base the plans on the needs felt by the people. It is also 
important to pin-point the existing lacunae, if any, in the plans which 
are not based on needs, so that in future these could be removed Keep¬ 
ing this in view', suggestions regarding fulfilment of their needs are to be 
obtained from the people themselves foi whom the plans are intended so 
that they can get the intended benefit. 

Area of Study 

In order to study the developmental needs of the tribal people, it 
was necessary to study the tribes at different economic levels. Agriculture 
is one of the primary souices of earning livelihood among them. In 
agriculture too, there are two major types of cultivation namely, shifting 
cultivation and permanent cultivation. To cover the majoiity of people 
engaged in agiiculture, the needs of both shifting and settled cultivators 
were studied. The study of these two provided a comparative picture 
and brought out the needs that aie common to both the categories of 
cultivators as well as the needs that are felt only by any one of them. 

Methodology 

Sampling ' The table given below gives the number of persons 
engaged m the two different types of cultivation in the four States having 
the highest tribal population. 

TABLE 1.1. Population of Tiibal Cultivators in Four States 


Tolal tribal popula¬ 
tion (% of total 
States population of 

the Stale m 
(parentheses) 

Total population of 
tubal cultiratoi s 
(% of total ti ibal 
population in 
(parentheses) 

Population of Population of per- 

shifting cultivators mount cultwatois 

(% °f hhni tribal (i dtffeienrr of Col 

population m 3 & 4) (% of total 

(paienthrses) based tnbnl population m 
an 1951 census the State in 

( parentheses ) 

1 2 

3 

4 5 


Assam 20,64,816 8,65,944 

(17 39J (42.0J 

42,04,770 21,42,490 

(9 02) (50.9) 


7,97,000 68,944 

(38 1) (3 3) 

1,15,000 20,27,490 

(2 7) (48 2J 


Bihar 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

66,78,410 
(20 62) 

29,33,446 

(43.84) 

30,000 
(0 44) 

29,03,446 
(43 4) 

Orissa 

42,23,757 
(24 02) 

14.00,667 
(37 8) 

9,35,700 
(22 1) 

4,64,969 
(15 7) 


The corresponding figures in col. 4 for 1961 were not available. Figures supplied by 
the Ministry of Food and Agncultuie and taken from the repoi t of the Commi- 
ssionei foi Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tubes (1956-57) 


The corresponding number of shifting cultivators as given in Col. 4 
was not available for 1961, similarly, the corresponding number of settled 
agriculturists as given in Col. 5 could not be obtained for 1951 as the 
figuies of different occupational levels in respect of scheduled tribes were 
not collected in 1951 census. Though figures of different years have been 
used, the relative position of the tribes engaged in the two types of 
cultivation is not expected to show great variations. The largest concen¬ 
tration of shifting cultivators constituting 38 7 per cent of the total tribal 
population of the State is in Assam. Bihar has the largest percentage of 
permanent cultivators among the tribal population of the State. There¬ 
fore, Assam and Bihar were selected for the study. 

The States having been sampled as above, the tribes were sampled 
out next. The following table shows the total number of cultivators 
among the three major tribes of Assam and Bihar. 


TABLE 1.2. Number of cultivators among the major tribes of Assam and Bihar 


Majo) tribes 


No of Cultivators 

Assam 

Bihar 

Boro and Boio Kachan 

1,28,695 

(14.6) 

— 

Garo 

1,52,850 
(17 6; 

“ 

Mizo 

84,047 

(9.7) 

— 

Santal 

— 

7,44,455 

Oiaon 


1 (31 7) 

— 

3,47,654 

Munda 


(16.0) 


3,21,210 

(14.8) 


(Figures m (paientheses) indicate percentage to total tribal cultivators) 


The above table shows that the highest percentage of shifting culti¬ 
vators are among the Gaio of Assam and of permanent cultivators among 
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the Santal of Bihai. Therefore, the Garo and the Santal were selected 
for the study. 

The highest concentration of the Garo is in Garo Hills district of 
Assam and thaL of the Santal is in Santal Pargana district of Bihar. 
Therefore, these two distucts were selected for the study. 

In each distnct two blocks having the highest percentage of tribal 
population weie selected In case of Garo Hills, all the blocks had almost 
100 per cent tubal population, so the blocks having the highest populat¬ 
ion were selected. Thus Resubelpara and Rongram blocks in Garo Hills 
which have the highest tribal population were selected. Gopikandar (87 
per cent tribal population) and Amrapara (87 per cent tribal population) 
were selected in Santal Pargana district. 

Since the study of all the villages was neither possible nor necessary, 
three villages from each block having the largest number of families were 
taken up for the study. The sample villages are named in the table below. 
A 10 per cent sample of the families was taken for intensive study. 

TABLE 1.3, Number of sample families in the sample villages 


States 

Districts Blocki 

Villages 

Total numbet 
uf families 

J\ r n of families 
stinted foi study 
on 10% sample 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

Assam 

Garo Hills Rongram 

Rongsep- 





Addmggiii 

96 

10 



Sadolpara 

HO 

8 



Chibragiri 

60 

6 


Resubelpara 

Bajingdoba 

60 

6 



Dam ash 

51 

5 



Gaiingpara 

49 

5 


Total 


396 

40 

Bihar 

Santal Paigan a Amrapaia 

Pachchwara 

222 

22 



Aloobeia 

105 

10 



Kulkipara 

103 

10 


Gopikandar 

Ganapani 

66 

7 



Khenbaii 

65 

6 



Tesaphuli 

55 

5 


Total 


616 

60 



Grand total 

1,012 

100 


In this way 100 families in twelve villages (six each from the two 
districts) were sampled out for intensive study. 

Data Collection 

Data were collected by actual field work for a period of more than 
three months. The developmental needs were categorized as follows : 

(a) Agricultural needs 
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(b) Industrial needs 

(c) Giedit needs 

(d) Social, medical and communicational needs 

(e) Educational needs, and 

(f) Political needs 

Intensive study of the problems relating to these needs and the 
means of their satisfaction in the context of local social and geographical 
conditions was made. 

Schedules were convassed to the heads of the sample families. Inter¬ 
views of other villagers were also conducted to know more about their 
problems Though the 10 pci cent sample families foimed the base for 
statistical tieatment of the problems, yet emphasis was also laid on obser¬ 
vation of the problems and their possible solutions. 

Tools and Techniques 

Study of the relevenl records at district and block levels weie made 
to know about the existing schemes and their implementation, Besides, 
schedules relating to the needs mentioned above were convassed to the 
heads of the sample families, Two types of schedules weie used foi 
agricultural needs of the two districts because of the two types of cultivat¬ 
ion namelyj shifting and settled, practised bytheGaro and the Santal 
respectively. Other needs being more or less common in nature, a 
common schedule was used in both the areas 

Interview was a major tool in finding out the real needs. Interview¬ 
ing of district and block officials, villager and other social workers 
provided an insight into the pioblems and the lacunae in implementation 
of the schemes. The practical difficulties faced by the authorities imple¬ 
menting the schemes also came to the fore. The method of participant 
and non-participant observation was also used. 
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LIFE AND LAND OF THE PEOPLE 


The aieas covered under the present study are Santal Pargana 
distJict of Bihar and Gato Hills district of Assam, covering two tribes, the 
Santal and the Garo. Geographically Santal Pargana is a pai t of the 
Chotanagpur Plateau, but administratively it is in Bhagalpur division of 
Bihar. In the north of this district, lie Bhagalpur and Purnea districts; 
in the east Malda, Murshidabad and Biibhum, in the south Burdwan 
and Dhanbad , and in the west Hazaiibagh, Monghyr and Bhagalpur 
The major hill range is the Rajmahal hills. Its height from the mean 
sea level varies from 166 to 266 metres, A major part of the distnct 
is known as damm~i-koh (the skut of the hill) The Santal residing 
m the district are in datum area, where, pieviously none other than the 
Santal settleis could enter wiLhout the permission of the government. 

The Garo Hills district is bounded by Goalpara district in the north, 
Kamrup and United Khasi and Jaintia Hills in the north-east and east 
respectively and East Pakistan in the west and south It is a hilly terrain 
caiying in height from 600 to 1,412 metres above the mean sea level The 
major hill range is the Gaio-Khasi-Jaintia hill range. The district has 
very little plain land It does not have any sub-division but is divided 
into several mouzas, 

The ecology of the areas inhabited by these communities vary greatly. 
To get a background of their culture a brief description of their habitat 
and way of life follows. 

The Santal 

The Santal are plain-dwellers and practise wet-paddy cultivation. 
Santal villages have between 50 to 100 houses. The Santal aicmuch 
developed in agriculture among the tribal communities, especially because 
they have enough plain land at the foot of the Rajmahal hills. Santal 
Pargana distnct has "enough forest but the Santal living in the plains 
mainly depend on permanent agriculture and do not make much use of 
the forest produce. 

The Santal aie patrilineal. The family property passes from father 
to son, and is equally divided among all the sons. The daughter has no 
right or any claim to the family property. On the death of a childless 
man the propeity goes to his male agnates. If there are no male agnates, 
a female agnate holds the property in trust till her children grow up, A 
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widow has no right even of maintenance, but if she has minor children she 
can manage the piopeity till they attain majority. A widow who remarries 
has no right even in the management of the property 

A number of Santal villages forma unit for the purpose of local 
administration. The parganait is the chief of such a unit. He pei forms 
all social functions of the villages of the area. Without his permission 
no mariiage may be performed. Tiie disputes are settled by him through 
his council He may impose fine on the wrongdoer and gets his share in 
the fine. He is the appellate court for disputes settled by the village 
councils. Other important officials are maajhi (headman), paiamamk , 
jogmanjhi , naike and gorait. The paramanik and naike have their assistants 
known as jog-paiamanik and kudam-naike The matijln is the headman of 
the village who collects land revenue, and, in remuneration, receives a 
commission on it. He holds rent-free land for his services and settles 
disputes through the village panchayat, He is assisted by jogmanjhi. In 
the absence of manjhi, the paramanik presides over the village council. The 
paramanik also holds rent-free land The naike and kudam-naike are the 
village religious leaders pei forming the duties of priest and establishing 
communion with the gods and spirits 

The religion of the Santal centres round many gods and deities. 
Their Supreme Being is Smg-Bonga (Sun-god). Mar ting-Bum is the highest 
god after him. The village deity is jaher-era (the lady of the grove). Though 
theie are a host of gods and spirits, the ancestral spirits and house gods 
have more important places in the Santal pantheon. The Santal obscive 
a number of festivals connected with agricultural operations. The most 
important is the bamlhana parab, which is observed after the harvest and all 
gods aie propitiated and offered the new crops. This lasts for more than 
a week in which kinsmen arc invited and offered rice beer. 

The Garo 

Garo Hills district is a thickly forested mountainous area and, there¬ 
fore, food collection, games and other forest products play a great part in 
the life of the Garo Orange orchards, which supplement to a great extent 
their income from cultivation, are also in plenty. 

The Gaio are matiilineal and the property passes from the mother to 
the youngest daughter called nokna, Among them, no man can own his 
family property. Before a man marries, his earnings become the property 
of his mother and afterwards, of his wife. The youngest daughter in the 
family is geneially selected as nokna or the inheritor of the pro¬ 
perty. The nokna is expected to marry her father’s sister’s son, and the 
refusal to marry him might lead to her disinheritance from her mother’s 
property. Other daughters, known as agadis , have no light to family 
property. However, they can be given something with the consent of the 
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nokiia In the event of the death o nokna without a daughter, the pro- 
peity goes to her sisters 01 their successors 

Nokma is the village headman He settles all disputes and presides 
over other social and religious functions. Before the advent of the 
la skat system, nokma was all povraful The noham (husband of nokna) 
of the nokma family succeeds to the office of the nokma and inherits the 
a Unrig land Nokma, as the ownei of the akhing land for the clan, distri¬ 
butes laud foi shifting cultivation. The akhing nokma may have various 
village nokmas under him assisting him in the pci formance of his duties 
if the akhing land is too big. LaskarAlaka consists of a number of akhing 
area and the laskars collect rent from various akhing nokmas and deposit 
it m the government treasury. Also laskars have wide judicial powers and 
act as appellate court over the akhing nokma Laskars were appointed by 
the Butish from among the Garo to administer the area according to 
local customs and traditions Bui a/ter Independence and the inception 
of the community development blocks, government authorities have 
taken over many matters which were under the laskar's juusdiction 

The Garo believe in ancestral spirits and offer sacrifices to them. 
A man’s illness or death is considered to have been caused by the wrath 
of some gods or spirits and the pi jest is called to divine the cause of 
illness and propitiate the offended god or spirit by offering sacrifices 
Sometimes a person who is guilty of violating a taboo and theieby 
incuulng the wrath of gods on the whole village is asked to meet the 
expenses in offering the sacrifice to the offended god, Sacrifices are also 
offered to invoke the blessings of gods on occassions like bit tli and mar¬ 
riage. They believe that soul is immortal and that spirits reside m a 
place fai away from the human beings, and until these spiiits are offered 
the necessary sacrifices to enable them to cross the (imaginaty) livei they 
cannot reach their abodes and will lemain hovering (ill the final disposal 
of the body. Epidemics are believed to be the acts of evil spirits Sent by 
higher and angry gods and it is difficult to appease them with sacrifices. 

It can be seen that the two tribes under ^tudy differ fiom each other 
in many respects. They have different economy and social structure. 
Even the apparent similarities in their religious and political organizations 
have their points of differences. 

House and House Types 

A Garo village is situated oil hill slopes. The land is uneven 
and rocky. Houses are built on bamboo platforms supported by wooden 
poles. Mainly bamboo and wood are used in their construction. A 
house normally consists of one room with a hearth in its centre and a 
front verandah. Pig-sty is separately constructed which also serves the 
puipose of a latrine. 
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The granary is constructed away from the clustei of houses Its 
construction is similar to that of the dwelling houses with sliding doors 
supported by means of bamboo loops on hoiizontal bamboo bais There 
is no provision for locking the door. Below the floor of the granary ate 
tied empty tin cans which pi event the entiy of rats in it. It is a simple, 
yet effective, device to keep the rats away 

A Santal house has a coui tyard sut rounded by rooms on two sides 
and mud walls on the remaining two. The roof is geneially thatched but 
a few tiled roofs can also be seen these days The bangla oiak type of 
house has a two-sided roof whereas the katom orak type has a four-sided 
roof of pyramidal stiucture, But the lorinei is the most common. The 
Santal houses are generally made of mud walls and are plastered with 
a mixture of covvdung, ash and earth The walls are veiy neat and 
tidy. There is only one door in a 100 m, and a traditional type of 
house does not have a window. Some of them have holes on the upper 
end of the walls for light and air. The plinth is a raised mud platform 
on which the house is consti ucted. The mam living room has a small 
paititioncd compaiLme. L called blntar It has a small laised stall for 
keeping food fot the ancestors, This is a sacred compartment and none 
belonging to another family is allowed inside 

The cattle shed is separate but normally inside the house wheie 
there is a courtyard. Sometimes the pig sty is built, but not in every 
house. Inside the house, in the verandah, a husking lever, conspicuous 
by its absence among the Garo and many other tribes, is fixed. The 
bedroom is also the store-room Gooking is done outside the house 
except in cold weather. 

Such are the house types of the two Itibcs It may now be 
examined whether there is any need for a change in the house types 
in view of the availability of building material and a desire for better 
living. 

The building mateiial is locally available except the sophisticated 
items like Raniganj tiles Normally the items required are straw, bamboo, 
wooden poles and clay which are normally available from the nearby 
forests 

Very few people use cement, coriugated iron sheets or even tiles. 
Cement and G.I sheets were used by only two respondents in Resubelpara 
block. In this block most of the respondents have plain land for cul¬ 
tivation and are comparatively better off than those practising shifting 
cultivation. 

None of the respondents in Assam used tiles, Tiles are used by 
the Santal. These are made by the local potters and the well-to-do 
Santal go for it. Only one family has used Raniganj tiles, which are 
much superior to the ordinary tiles. 
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Normally the two tribes manage the construction of the houses by 
themselves. It was found that the maximum number of respondents 
managed the construction of their house from their own resources. In 
Assam only 5.0 per cent were unable to manage by themselves. Half of 
them took loans and the other half got free help in kind. In Bihar 
only 4,83 per cent wete unable to manage from their own lesouices. Of 
them one-thiid received help from their co-villagers. On the whole 
as many as 94.89 pci cent managed the construction of their houses from 
their own resources. 

An attempt was made to assess the need for change in the pattern 
of houses of the two tribal communities. In Assam, 57.89 per cent 
respondents and in Bihar 50 per cent desired a change, while 42.11 per cent 
in Assam and 50 per cent in Bihar were content with their traditional 
houses and did not desiie a change. On the whole, 53 06 per cent wanted 
a change. The following table gives an idea of the existing liousetypes 
and the changes desired in them. It also reflects the level of aspiration 
for better living conditions. 


TABLE II1 Existing house types und changes desired 




Garo N=22 

Sanlal N—30 

Total jV=52 



Exuttng lype 



Root Bamboo 


19 

12 

31 

thatch 


(86.36) 

(40 00) 

(59.62) 

Sti aw 


1 

7 

8 



(4.54) 

(23.33) 

(15 38) 

Tile 


— 

10 

10 




(33 33) 

(19.23) 

Earth 


— 

2 

2 




(6.67) 

(3 85; 

Wall Wood 


1 


1 



(4 54) 


(1.92; 

Bamboo 


12 

1 

13 



(54 54) 

(3.33) 

(25,00) 

Reed 


1 

— 

1 



(4.54) 


(1.92) 

Earth 


— 

13 

13 




(43 33) 

(25.00) 

Window Wood 


3 


3 



(13.64) 


(5 77) 
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Roof CI. 
sheet 

Tile 

Cement 

Change wanted 

21 

(95 45) 

21 

(70 00) 

I 

(3.33) 

21 

(40 38) 

21 

(4(1 38) 
l 

(1.92) 

Wall Biick and 

15 

4 

19 

moi tar 

(68 18) 

(13 12) 

(36 92) 

Wood 

1 

(4 54) 

— 

1 

(1,92) 

Highei 

1 

(4 54) 


1 

(192) 

Cement 

2 

_ 

2 

plaster 

'9 09) 


(3 05) 

Pi ovision of 


3 

3 

a window 


(10 00) 

(5 77) 


j\ r o change wanted 


3 

11 

14 

(13 64) 

(36 67) 

(26 92) 


(Figures in (parentheses! in this and all other tables, unless otheiwise mentioned, 
indicate percentages N is the number af respondents) 


In Assam, as many as 95.45 per cent desired to have corrugated iron 
sheet roofing. But in Bihar it was the tile roofing which was liked by 
the people. Similarly in different aspects of house construction people 
wanted certain changes for the better However, they did not regard 
them as dire necessity. And so, improved housing has a low priority in 
the scheme of things which the people need. Changes in the traditional 
house-styles desired by the people are based on their needs for a more 
comfortable and better house. A large number of respondents desired 
change because they wanted a permanent structure for their houses which 
would not involve recurring expenditure on maintenance. 

Keeping in view the composition of a traditional house in the two 
tribal communities, a question as to the plan of their pioposed new 
houses was asked in oider to gauge their needs and readiness to deviate 
from the traditional composition of their houses. 

Notwithstanding the will to change their traditional pattern of house 
to a new pattern, most of the people are economically incapable of 
introducing the desired changes, and therefore, some of them have not 
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given seiious thought over the maimer in which they would like the 
changes to be effected The table given below shows that most of them 
are economically incapable lo bung about any change in their house 
types. As the desire to change is there, perhaps they may be able to bring 
them about if suitable financial incentives are given to them. 

TABLE II2. Capability of effecting cliangcB in the house types 


Slaln/JJIods 1 « Mo 


Assam N=21 

1 

20 


(4 7b) 

(95,24) 

Rongiam block N=8 

— 

8 

(100 00) 

Resubelpaia block N = 13 

1 

12 

(7,69) 

(92 31) 

Bibai N=30 

4 

26 


(13 33) 

(86 67) 

Gopikandai block N=12 

1 

11 

(8 33) 

(91.67) 

Amrapara block N=18 

3 

15 

(16 67) 

(83.33) 

Total N=51 

5 

48 


(9 80) 

(90 20) 


It was found that 10.87 per cent respondents wanted 100 per cent 
assistance from the government, whereas 34.78 per cent wanted partial 
cash assistance, 47.83 per cent wanted loans repayable in instalments, and 
652 per cent wanted assistance in kind It can safely be deduced that 
the tribal people, in spite of their desire, are not in a position to under¬ 
take construction of now houses for want of money. 

Many development schemes for the people remain unexecuted on 
the ground that the hillyareas wheie the tribes live are inaccessible and 
things could not be transposed there quickly In order to facilitate 
transportation and quickei execution of schemes it las often been 
suggested that the people may be biought down to the foot-hills, In some 
areas endeavours have also been made m this direction. But people 
themselves are most reluctant to abandon their homes and fields and come 
down to foot-hills to take advantage of the schemes for their develop¬ 
ment. 




Chapter Three 


ECONOMIC NEEDS 


I. Agricultural Needs 

The agiiculturat practices in the two sample areas are diffeient and 
their needs are also different The Garo mainly practise shifting culti¬ 
vation, while the Santal resoit to wet paddy cultivation and are good 
settled agriculturists. In this chapter their needs will be discussed 
separately, 

(A) Agricultural Needs of the Garo 

Accoiding to the Sub-divisional Development Board, Garo Hills, 
‘On an average, 1,33,000 acres of hill area are subjected to jhum cultiva¬ 
tion annually. Taking the jhum cycle as of five years on an average, the 
hill areas effected by jhuming arc 6,65,000 acres, The jhum area is bound 
to increase with the increase in population.’ Out of the district’s total area 
of 3,152 square miles, 6,65,000 acres, that is, 1,039 square miles are under 
shifting cultivation, 

71.80 per cent respondents had shifting cultivation plots : 66 66 per 
cent of such respondents had one to three plots and 5.14 per cent four to 
six plots. Of the respondents who possessed jhum plots, the area under 
cultivation was as follows 3.57 pei cent had less than an acre, 35.72 per¬ 
cent one to three acres, 21 4-3 per cent four to six acres, 7.14 per cent seven 
to nine acres, 28.57 per cent ten to twelve acres and 3 57 per cent did not 
know the area under cultivation, 

Terrace cultivation was practised by only 2 57 per cent respondents 
having four to six acres of land under ten ace. The rest 97.43 per cent did 
not possess terraced land. 

Permanent type of cultivation was mainly practised by 57.28 pei cent 
respondents. The area under cultivation by them was as follows . 25.00 per 
cent had less than an acre, 58.33 per cent one to three acres, 12.50 per cent 
four to six acres, and 4.17 per cent had seven to nine acres of plain land. 

Of the cultivators who owned shifting cultivation plots, 15,38 per cent 
had one and 5.14 per cent had two plots of the current year’s clearing, 
Some had plots which were cleared two yeais ago. Among such 
respondents 24.64 per cent had-one such plot and 10.26 per cent had two. 

The crops grown in the newly cleared plots were, millet by 22 22 
er cent respondents, paddy by 33.33 per cent, chilli by 11.11 per cent, yam 
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by 11,11 per cent, paddy, cotton, mtllet, maize, chilli etc. that is, mixed 
crops by 11,11 per cent and maize by 22 22 per cent The crops giown 
in plots cleared during the previous year were, millet by 69.55 per cent, 
paddy by 65.21 per cent, chilli by 43.47 per cent, jute by 4.35 per cent, 
cotton by 26.08 per cent and mixed crops by 28.57 per cent. 

In shifting cultivation plots, a numbei of crops arc sown together. 
But in the newly cleai cd plots millet, paddy and maize arc the main crops 
sown, 

The following table gives an idea of the yield in jhum fields. The 
responses arc from Rongram block In Resubelpaia block people had just 
cleared the jlium and had not harvested any crop, so the yield of the 
preceding year could not be had from them. 

TABLE III. 1 Yield «f crops harvested in jhum plots in 1967 in Rongram block 





Total yield 

m jhum plots 


Crops 

Nti. oj respon¬ 
dents 

0-10 

rnds 

11—20 

mds 

Above 20 
mds 

Yield not 
known 

Millet 

16 

8 

(50 00) 

4 

(25.00; 

— 

O 

o 

in 

CM 

Paddy 

15 

6 

(40.00) 

6 

(40.00) 

1 

(6.67) 

9 

(13 33) 

Chilli 

10 

10 

(100 00} 

— 

— 

-- 

Jute 

1 

— 

1 

(100.00) 


— 

Cotton 6 

Rice, cotton, maize, 

6 

(100,00) 




millet, chilli etc 

4 

1 

(25 00) 

— 

3 

(75 00) 

— 

Gingei 

2 

2 

(100 OOj 

— 

— 


Maize 

12 

10 

(83,34) 

1 

(B 33) 

—' 

1 

(B.33) 

Tapioca 

1 

“ 



1 

(100 00) 


The average yield per acre of each crop was not available because 
people had no idea about the acreage under each crop. 

About the crop harvested m 1966, 33.33 per cent respondents 
reported yield below 5 maunds, 44.44 per cent between 6 to 10 maunds, 
while 1.11 per cent each repoited 11 to 15 maunds and 16 to 20 maunds. 
4 respondents reported yield of mixed crops of which 25.00 per cent each 
reported yield between 6 to 10 maunds, 36 to 40maunds, 46 to 50 maunds, 
and 200 maunds. 
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In the terrace fields, only one respondent had produced potato and 
radish but he could not give any information about the quantity. 

Peimanent plots were owned by only 24 respondents, 10 in Rongram 
block and 14 in Resubelpara. Of these, 41.67 per cent cultivated one plot, 
33 33 pei cent two plots, 4 17 per cent thiee plots, 12.50 per cent four 
plots, and 4.17 per cent eight plots. The rest 4 17 per cent did not disclose 
the number of plots owned by them. They generally grew paddy and the 
average yield per acre as reported by them was 22 to 23 maunds. 

In permanent paddy fields net paddy yield was from 55 maunds to 
250 maunds as is given m the table below 

TABLE III 2 Yield of paddy in peimanent fields during 1967 


Tield (in maunds) 


Blocks 

J\ f ot available 

Up la 2 7 

26-60 

61-100 

100—200 

Rongram 

N=10 

i 

(10.00) 

8 

(80 00) 

1 

(10 00) 


— 

Resubelpara 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

N=14 

(7 14) 

(28 57) 

(28 57) 

(7 U) 

(28 57) 

Total 

2 

12 

5 

1 

4 

N=24 

(8 33) 

(50 00) 

(20 83) 

(4 17) 

(16 67) 


This gives an idea of their annual income in terms of paddy, but 
since there lias been no survey settlement in the area, they are not definite 
about then aiea of land under then cultivation and hence productivity of 
the soil could not be ascertained. 

The average production in Rongram block is 8.27 maunds per head 
per year and in Resubelpata 10.37 maunds per head per year. 
This variation is due to the larger number of permanent cultivation fields 
in Resubelpara block 

The relationship between the capacity of the land and the land 
owned by a family was also studied. Theie may be sufficient land with a 
family but it may not be able to cultivate all of it due to shortage of work¬ 
ing hands. Keeping this in view it was asceitained whether the land was 
sufficient to meet their requirements. 

Considering the size of the families and availability of working hands, 
as many as 76.93 per cent respondents reported less than sufficient land. 
Since the size of the family is big, those who have leported land to be less 
than sufficient take recourse to other methods to strengthen their economy 
as 73.26 per cent respondents reported having taken up petty business, 
worked as agricultural labourers and sold oranges. 13.33 per cent took up 
some job, 16.67 per cent borrowed from others and 3.33 per cent worked 
as carpenters or weavers to strengthen their economy. 
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The soil is also not suitable for higher yield, especially on the stoney 
hill slopes 

Only those who have plain land for permanent cultivation have good 
clayey land whereas all the rest have either stoney or sandy soil in their 
fields. 

Feilihzei and Manure 

The application of fertilizer in jhum fields is not possible for obvious 
reasons. Manure is used instead which is also automatic in the process of 
jhuming. The burnt wood-ash and some leguminous plants which are 
spread in the process of jhuming act as manures. Since this type of manu¬ 
ring is mhernt in the process itself, the respondents were not able to tell 
the difference In yield due to use of manure 

Those who have plain land can cettainly use chemical fertilizers. 
Only 3 out of 24 respondents in Resubelpara and Rongram used chemical 
fertilizers m their permanent fields Of these, two used both superphos¬ 
phate and ammonium sulphate while one used ammonium sulphate only, 
Chemical fertilizer arc sold through the block, but due to poor 
economy and lack of knowledge of the use of fertilizer people do not use 
it Those who used it eilher goL it free (foi demonstration) or on subsidy. 
Only one respondent had purchased if paying the full cost Those who 
have used it like lo get it on subsidy Again, all of them used it because 
it was delivered at their doors without any extra cost of porterage 

It was seen that in this area people who have permanent plain land 
are not conscious of the utility of fertilizer. Even those who have used 
it, have done so after great persuasion because they got it at a cheaper 
rate or fiee, and also at their doors. The need of educating the people 
about the utility of fertilizer is great, specially in the areas where wet 
paddy cultivation is being practised. 

Implored Seeds 

Improved seeds are also essential elements in increasing agricultural 
produciion. In all, only 17.95 per cent respondents used improved seeds. 
The types of seeds used were mainly paddy, known as manohar sali paddy 
(42.86 per cent of those who used) and maize (42.86 pei cent), 71.42 per cent 
of them got seeds from the block. Only 28.58 per cent reported that they 
purchased them from the market and had to pay full cost, while 42 86 
per cent had obtained them on subsidy from the block and the rest 28.58 
per cent got them free from the block for demonstration purposes. A 
majority of those who used improved seeds considered them better. All 
the respondents whether they used the improved seeds oi not showed their 
readiness to continue or start using them. 

As many as- 51.72 per cent respondents wanted to use only if the seeds 
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were given at subsidized rates. They felt that their economy did not 
jpeimit them to purchase them at full cost. 34 49 percent were economi- 
ically handicapped hnd so they wanted them free whereas, 13.79 percent 
\were so much convinced of their utility that they were leady to use them 
I by purchasing even at full cost. To ensure proper supply of improved 
' seeds 40percent of lespondents felt the necessity of having a graingola, 
32 5 pel cent did not feel the necessity because of two reasons, firstly 
I because they did not understand what a graingola was as there was no 
•such "scheme in the area, and secondly, they were very near to the block 
lhesdquarters and did not feel the necessity of having a graingola. 

It is apparent that there is a need of proper supply of improved 
seeds on subsidized rate (to make it more popular) and of easy availability 
and in time. 

Production and Consumption 

In the two sample blocks the following crops aie grown in the jhum 
fields : paddy, maize, millet, cotton, jute, potato, ginger, chilli, bean c 
pumpkin and sweet potato. The yields of different crops are given below. 


TABLE III. 3. Yield of different crops sown in jhum fields 


Bloch 

Crops 

Total no of 
respondents 
growing the 


Yields (in ma 

u nds) 







crops 

0-10 

11-20 

Above 20 

Rongram 

Paddy 

24 

10 

5 

9 




(41 67) 

(20.83) 

(37.50) 


Maize 

16 

13 

— 

3 




(81 25) 


(18 75) 


Millet 

20 

18 

2 

— 




(90 00) 

(10.00) 



Cotton 

12 

10 

— 

2 




(88.33) 


(11.67) 


Jute 

1 

— 

1 

- 





(100 00) 



Potato 

1 

— 

— 

1 

(100 00) 


Chilli, bean, 





pumpkin etc 

10 

9 

1 

— 




(90 00) 

(10.00) 



Ginger 

2 

2 

— 

— 




(100 00) 



Resubel- 

Paddy 

3 

1 

1 

1 

paia 



(33 33) 

(33.33) 

(33.33) 


Maize 

2 

2 

— 

— 




(100 00) 




Millet 

2 

2 

— 

— 




(100 00) 
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The tabic given on last page shows the yield of various crops in jhum 
fields. But it is important to know whether the yield is sufficient to meet 
th eir requirements for the whole yeai. 

As many as 76 91 percent respondents had shortage of food because 
of insufficient yield in their fields. Only 23.09 percent were such who 
had sufficient food to last for the whole year None had more than suffi¬ 
cient. 

Of those who were in deficit, 20 percent were in shortage for 1 to 3 
months, 43.33 percent for 4 to 6 months and 30 percent for 7 to 9 months. 
3.33 percent did not specify the period of short supply. 

Generally speaking, the Garo, as is revealed by the above analysis, 
are in short supply of food. Besides, theiis being foi est area, some of the 
forest produce and loots which are edible also provide supplementary food 
material on which they largely depend. As many as 53.85 percent respon¬ 
ded that they supplemented their food supply with tapioca, roots, 
jackfruit, potato and arum, 

Improvement of Jhum Fields 

Jhuming, it is said, has been a source of much loss in forest wealth 
and the yield is also not enough to maintain the jhumiers. Rehabilitation 
of the jhumiers is one of the major plans in Garo Hills. It was therefore 
desirable to elicit the opinions of the people if they wished to continue 
with jhuming or change over to some other type of cultivation, 17.95 
percent wanted to continue with jhutning and 51.28 percent wanted to 
change over to other types. The rest 30.77 per cent had alieady changed 
over and were practising permanent cultivation. 

Those who wanted to continue with jhuming gave various reasons 
such as 'all crops can be grown in one single effort’ (28.57 percent of 
those who wished to continue jhuming), ‘easy to cultivate* (14.28 percent), 
and ‘since my forefatheis did it’ (28.57 percent). 

Of those who wanted to change over to seme other type of cultiva¬ 
tion, 25 percent wanted tei raced fields, 65 percent permanent fields and 
5 percent either of the two, while 5 percent did not specify. Most of 
them, thus, wanted permanent fields for cultivation. 

Those who had jhum plots were asked if their fields could be conver¬ 
ted into terraces. This was with a view to assess the possibility of 
terracing the hill slopes, for it may not be possible to piovide plain land 
to all because of limited availability of such land in the district. Only 
25.93 percent felt that the slopes of their jhum fields could be converted 
into terraces, while 74.07 percent said that they were too steep and terrac¬ 
ing could not be done. 14.29 percent of those who said that their jhum 
could be converted into terraces said that less than one acre could be so 
converted, 28.57 percent said that 1 to 2 acres, 42,86 percent between 3 
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to 4 acres and 14,29 said that between 3 to 6 acres could be converted. 

The possibility of making terraces does exist but in many cases, as 
reported by the people, it is difficult to make terraces because of steep 
slopes and stones But those who reported the possibility of terracing 
the jhum plots, also expressed their inability to undertake such a venture 
by themselves, but were willing to terrace with the assistance of the 
government. 

Again, to assess the preferences for a particular type of cultivation 
their views were elicited regarding the type of cultivation they considered 
best and the reasons thereof. 76.92 percent of the total respondents consi¬ 
dered permanent fields best, 7.69 percent considered terrace cultivation 
best, 10 26 percent considered jhum as the best, and 5.14 percent consi¬ 
dered both terraced and permanent fields equally good. 93.33 percent 
of those who considered plain cultivation best did so because they could 
grow more than one crop, while 6.7 percent did not give any reason. Of 
those who considered terrace cultivation as the best, 33.33 percent did 
so because it was good for vegetable gardening, 33.33 percent because they 
'can grow anything including vegetable,’ and 33 33 percent did not give 
any reason. Of those who considered jhuming as the best, 50 percent gave 
the reason that all types of crops could be grown in one single effort, 25 
percent for it has been time-tested and 25 percent did not give any reason. 
Those who said terracing and permanent cultivation both were equally 
good said so because both gave them more yield. 

The question of permanent land being made available is linked 
with the problem of their rehabilitation in areas where permanent land 
is available This is a very important question and as many as 52.50 
percent weie not prepared for it, 25 percent were prepared for it while 
22.50 percent did not respond. But even those who were ready to shift 
wanted to do so on certain conditions such as, free land (50 percent), land 
on subsidy (40 percent) and free seeds (80 percent). Only 10 percent 
each wanted it on subsidy or without any assistance, 100 percent wanted 
fertilizers and irrigation facilities free of cost, while 80 percent wanted 
free houses and 20 percent wanted house building to be subsidized. 

(B) Agricultural needs of the Santal 

The Santal of Santal Pargana are mostly agriculturists practising 
permanent cultivation and are one of the best settled agriculturists among 
the tribal communities. 

As many as 97.67 percent of the respondents owned land. Out of 
those respondents who did not have land, one was dispossessed of his land 
foi construction of the Masanjore dam and he had migrated to Gariapani 
village in Gopikandar block where he was working as a labourer. The 
other such respondent was rendered landless by foul play as early as in 1935 
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before the Santal Pargana Tenancy Act was enacted. 

There are three types ofland in Santal Pargana : low land, up land 
and bari land. Low land, known as don, is the best for paddy cultivation. 
The yield also is more because of enough water available in this type of 
land. Upland, known as tanr, is comparatively less productive and 
coaise paddy is grown in such plots Bari is the kitchen garden where 
maize, vegetable etc. ar e grown. 

The total area of different types of land owned by the respondents 
in the two sample blocks of S antal Pargana is given below, 

23.64 per cent respondents had less than one acre of low land, 45.45 
percent one to two acres, 27.27 percent three to four acres and 3.64 per¬ 
cent more than four acres. Upland holding was as follows : 15.79 percent 
had less than one acr e, 50.88 peicent one to two acres, 17.54 percent 
three to four acres, and 15.79 per cent more than four acres. Bari holding 
was as follows : 51.72 percent owned less than one acre, 13.79 percent one 
to two acres, 1.73 percent three to four acres, 1.73 percent more than 
four acres while 31.03 per cent did not know the area of their bari land. 

61.67 per cent reported that their land was just sufficient and 38.33 
percent reported it to be less than sufficient. Of the latter, 21,74 percent 
said that they took land for share cropping to meet their deficit, 4.35 
percent took more land on mortgage, 34.78 percent worked as labourers, 
4.35 percent reported that they took loans from money-lenders and 
26.09 percent did not respond. Since the transfer of land is prohibited 
by law to any one, the land is not available to them for buying even if they 
have money and need fresh land, No respondent, therefore, reported that 
land was available for buying, neither did h e know of anyone who had 
bought land in or outside the village, 

The table given below gives the average yield of different crops in 
their fields. 


TABLE III. 4. Average yield of principal crops in the fields of the respondents 


Blocks 

Crops 

No of 
respondents 
growing the 
crop 


Yield per acre 


0—5 

mds 

6-10 

mds 

11-15 

mds 

More 
than 15 
mds 

Gopikandar 

Paddy 

17 

8 

2 

O 

5 




(47,06) 

(11 76) 

(11.76) 

(29.41) 


Maize 

10 

7 

3 






(70.00) 

(30.00) 



Amrapara 

Paddy 

41 

— 

17 

20 

4 





(41 46) 

(48 78) 

(9.76) 


Maize 

1 

— 

— 

— 

l 







(100.00) 
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Table on the last page shows the productivity of the soil in the fields 
of the respondents. It would be noticed that the yield per acre is very low. 
Some reported yield even below five maunds per acre. This shows that 
some measures to increase the yield is urgently needed. 

Irrigation 

Irrigation facilities are utterly lacking in the area. In Gopikandar 
block none of the tespondents leportcd any facility for irrigation. All of 
them said that they depended on monsoon. In Amrapara block as many 
as 85.40 pet cent had irrigation wells, 2.44 percent pumping set, 7.32 
percent utilized a tank and a rivulet which diied up in summer. 

The need for irrigation facility like installation of tube wells or 
provision of pumping sets wa3 felt by as many as 64.98 per cent of the 
respondents. The remaining 35.02 per cent did not feel this necessity 
as some of them already had the irrigation facility while others had 
resigned themselves to the mercy of nature. They felt that if God was 
willing, there would be enough ram to give a good crop otherwise no 
human effort could better their lot. 

Of those who desired the extension of irrigation facilities, 61.56 
per cent wanted irrigation well or tube well or some other pukka well for 
irrigation, 7.68 per cent wanted tank, 10.26 per cent wanted bunding on 
the nearby rivulet or river and 20,52 per cent wanted any type of 
irrigation facility. Again 69.23 per cent wanted such schemes to be 
taken up by the government on the basis of 100 per cent subsidy. Only 
15.38 per cent wanted on the basis of 50 per cent, 10.26 per cent wanted 
the state government to take up all financial responsibilities, though they 
were ready to give free manual labour. The rest did not respond. 
According to some respondents, the schemes had run into difficulties. 
Due to non-completion for reasons beyond their control (very often 
because of rocks) they had to refund the amount which had already been 
spent in digging the well. So people were afraid of coming forward to 
take up such schemes. 

It is felt that extension of irrigation facility is the urgent need of the 

area, 

Tools and Implements 

As many as 96154 per cent respondents did not use any of the 
improved tools or implements, the remaining 3.46 per cent used only the 
improved plough. Of those who did not use, 91.07 per cent did not 
want to do so because the improved plough was heavy and their small 
cattle could not draw it, others thought that the indigenous plough was 
good for the area, that the improved plough was ‘useless’, still others had 
no cattle and many people did not want to change over to new tools and 
implements. 
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Of those respondents who wanted to use new tools and implements) 
20 per cent wanted improved plough and weeder al 50 per cent subsidy, 
20 per cent wanted improved plough free of cost, 20 per cent wanted to 
pui chase plough even at full cost and 40 per cent did not mention what 
implements did they want and on what condition 

Without the extension of irrigation facilities provision of improved 
tools and implements is meaningless. The soil is so hard that the small 
local oxen cannot draw the heavy improved plough and Haryana oxen 
have not survived in this area. 

Manures and Fertilizers 

As many as 93.10 per cent respondents used manures, mainly 
cowdung. Chemical fertilizer was used by 63.79 per cent of the 
respondents. Of those who used, 89.19 per cent used all types of fertilizers, 
while 5.40 per cent used only ammonium sulphate and 5.40 per cent used 
both ammonium sulphate and super phosphate, They obtained these 
fertilizers in sufficient quantity for their need. The terms on which they 
obtained these fertilizers were fiee (2,70 per cent), full cost (2.70 per cent), 
on loan (78.38 per cent) and 16.22 per cent did not respond. 

Though there was no dearth of fertilizer for those who wished to 
use it as is evident from the above analysis, the general complaint 
regarding distribution of fertilizer was that it was not available m time 
because of the lack of storage facilities and transportation difficulties. 

Of the respondents who did not use fertilizers, 52 38 per cent said 
that they could not afford to purchase it every year, 14.28 per cent said 
that there was no supply depot, 4.76 percent said that fertilizer without 
irrigation facilities was useless, 4.76 per cent said it spoiled the soil, 4 76 
per cent said that cowdung manure was better, 4 76 per cent did not want 
to undertake the physical labour that was required in using fertilizer and 
in related agricultural operations and 4,76 per cent did not give any reason. 
This gives an idea of the causes that are acting as deterrent in the use of 
fertilizers. 

Regarding distribution of fertilizers, 67.24 per cent said that there 
was a supply depot in or near the village, while 32,76 per cent replied in 
negative. Of the latter, as many as 78,42 per cent wanted a supply depot 
to be opened in the area while 21.58 per cent did not want such a depot. 

For obtaining optimum results from jhe use of fertilizers it is 
necessary that the users should have proper education regarding its use. 
They should have the knowledge of the right mixture, proportion 
of water it should have and other informations. 7J.68 per cent of the 
respondents said that they were aware of these things while 29.32 per cent 
were not. A need for such education is felt. Besides, there is also a 
need for storing and easy availability of the right type of fertilizer at 
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subsidized rates, Tiiere is also a need for evaluation of the results of 
using fertilizers. 

Improved Seeds 

Improved seeds were used by 39.65 percent of the respondents while 
the rest 60 35 pet cent did not use improved seeds. Those who used, 
obtained them on subsidy or loan from the block (some had got it free 
for demonstration purposes). Improved seeds were not available in open 
market. In Santal Pargana, graingolas supply seeds when available. 
Mainly impioved paddy and maize seeds were used in the area. As 
many as 67.92 per cent considered their own seeds better, while 20.75 
per cent considered the improved seeds better, the remaining 11 33 
per cent said that both were the same. 

Even some of those who said that improved seeds were better, did 
not use them for the following reasons : 9.09 per cent did not use because 
they could not buy, 45.45 per cent were not propci ly informed about 
supply or distribution and 9.09 per cent said that it was not available to 
them. 

About their readiness to use improved seeds, 15,52 per cent weie 
ready to use them if distributed free, 8 62 pei cent if provided on subsidy, 
and 15.52 per cent even on full cost. Of the total respondents, 41.38 
per cent were ready to use improved seeds 

56.89 per cent of the respondents jeported that there wa9 a graingola 
in or near their villages, while the rest were not served by any and 
they wanted graingolas to be opened in their villages. 

The Cattle 

As many as 39.65 per cent respondents did not have the required 
number of cattle to meet their agricultural needs. Out of these, 15.52 
per cent did not have any cattle. 46,55 percent respondents were in need 
of four oxen or buffaloes for ploughing and 32.76 percent were in need 
of only two. Out of those who were short of cattle, 6.90 percent took on 
hire, 3.47 per'cent took on loan, 27,58 per cent took on charo (taking the 
cattle from some one for grazing and also using it in need) and 1,72 
per cent had given their land to the money-lender and worked in the 
field with his cattle to get a share of crop in lieu of his labour. 

As many as 51,72 per cent saw no advantage of having improved 
breed of cattle. Only 3.47 per cent said that they could draw heavy 
plough, 6.90 per cent said that they were sturdy, and 3.47 percent said that 
they could dig more and hence more production may be had due to them, 
while 31.03 per cent did not express any opinion, 

Only 3.45 per cent of the respondents possessed improved breed of 
cattle. Though none of them had Haryana bull, it was only improved 
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breed of pigs that were supplied by the block. Only 25.86 per cent 
wanted to have improved bieed of cattle, the rest did not want as they 
thought it would not survive in theii area. Some of these pigs had died 
but they attributed the reason to be the hot weather. Also the problem 
of feeding these pigs was there. Of those who wanted impioved bieed 
of pigs, 40.02 per cent wanted it free, 20.01 per cent on easy instalments, 
33.35 pei cent on subsidy and the iest did not respond. It seems that the 
piogramme is not acceptable to the people due to dearth of cattle feed and 
their high rate of mortality. 

Production and Consumption 

The general staple food of the area is rice and maize. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the yield per acre in the fields of the respondents. 


TABLE III,5. Yield per acre of different crops (in maunds) 


Blocks 

Crops 

Mo of respon¬ 
dents growing 
the crops 

0-5 

6-10 

11-15 

More 

than 

15 

Mot 

known 

Gopikandar 

Paddy 

17 

6 

2 

3 

6 

— 




(35.30) 

(11 76) 

(17 65) 

(35 30) 



Maize 

14 

8 

4 

1 

— 

1 




(57 14) 

(28 57) 

(7 14) 


(7.14) 

Amrapara 

Paddy 

41 

2 

17 

19 

2 

1 




(4 88) 

(41.46) 

(46.33) 

(4.88) 

(2.44) 


Maize 

36 

9 

21 

3 

3 

— 




(25 00) 

(58.33) 

(8.33) 

(8 33) 



It many be noticed from the above table that the yield per acre of 
paddy and maize, judged by any standard, is very low, keeping in view 
the fact that the cultivation is permanent. The yield being low, the people, 
naturally, are in deficit. 8.62 per cent respondents reported that the 
yield was just enough to meet their needs while the rest reported that the 
yield was less than their needs. 

Of those who were in shortage, 44.23 per cent were so for one to 
three months, 36.54 per cent for four to six months, 9.62 per cent for seven 
to nine months and 9.62 per cent for 10 to 12 months. Of these as many 
as 81.54 per cent took loans from the money-lender to make up the deficit, 
7.69 per cent did some odd job, 26.92 per cent took loans from graingolas, 
32.96 per cent worked as labourers, 1 92 per cent did share cropping and 
carpentry. Since the employment opportunity was not great, there was 
no avenue for supplementary occupation. The condition of the people was 
extremely poor. 

Forest provides them supplementary food material like mango, 
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jackfiuit, rnahua (bessia latifolia), her (zizyphus jujuba) and jamun 
(eugenia jumbolana) which are mainly U9ed for consumption. 

To sum up, the major agiicultural needs of the two communities are 
as follows. 

The Garo : Land is insufficient and more teiraced land is 
needed. Once the terraces are made, improved seeds 
and fertilizers can be used to improve the yield. Land improve¬ 
ment by way of tenacing is the most urgent need and the improve¬ 
ment in other aspects of agncultuial operations will follow as a 
corollary to this. 

The Santal • The Santal are having three types of land : don 
(low land), tanr (up land) and ban (kitchen garden) But the first type, 
being the most productive, is held in lesser acreage than the second 
type in which the yield is vety low. Again, land holding is generally 
small in comparison to available manpower to cultivate it. Irrigation 
facility is utterly lacking and its provision is the greatest need. 
Improved seeds and fertilizer will be accepted by the people if they 
are assured of timely irrigation. 

II. Industrial Needs 

In Garo Hills, weaving is the most important cottage industry. 
The Garo are good at it and quite a large number of their women are 
engaged in weaving. The excess produce is sold in the local markets. 
Each piece of cloth about two yards by one yard fetches a price of from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 depending on the design, quality and workmanship. 

Yarn is purchased from the local market. It sells at Rs. 30 per 
bundle which produces 9 to 10 pieces of cloth two yards in length. Garo 
Hills itself produces quite a huge quantity of short staple cotton. The 
price that these products fetch is quite reasonable, and even if the 
producers themselves take the trouble of taking them to the neighbouring 
town the difference would not be much. Moreover, the producers 
themselves do not produce them on large scale so as to transport them on a 
big commercial scale for sale outside. The type of cloth that is produced 
is locally used by the Garo women and, therefore, not much of it is 
exported. It finds ready market locally. The average production by a 
family whose members weave in leisure hours is 30 pieces per year. Some 
people think that if they can have Chittaranjan shuttle looms they can 
earn between Rs. 1,000 to 1,200 extra per year. But because of the 
high initial cost they are not in a position to install it. A couple of 
respondents claimed to have produced as many as 200 pieces in a year 
but they had shuttle looms and for them weaving was not a part-time but 
a full time job. 

Weaving may become profitable and thereby may help in the 
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betterment of the Gaio economy if done on a fairly large scale. Efforts 
in this direction were being made in some blocks by opening training- 
t.«m-production centres. In Resubelpara block, villages which were on 
the foothills were comparatively more advanced in weaving and many 
families had taken to it as a cash earning pastime. In Rongram block, 
this was practised just to meet the needs of the family, In Rongram block, 
the villages visited did not have a single shuLtle loom If provision of 
shuttle loom by way of aid or 50 per cent subsidy to be repaid in instal¬ 
ments could be made this might improve the situation considerably. 

The trainuig-cttm-production centres were not very useful because 
the training was provided on shuttle looms and when the tiainees went 
back they did not have any shuttle loom to work on. Unless the provision 
of shuttle looms is made for their use after training, the programme is 
not going to make enough headway. 

Carpentry too was practised by very few people and as such it 
could not be considered a cottage industry of the area. 

Other possible industries 

In Garo Hills there are a good many orchards where good quality 
oranges are grown. The total area under orange cultivation in 1965-66 
was 3,329 acres and the total produce was 1,00,000 maunds of oranges 
Duiing the months of December and January it sells at Rs 2 50 to 4 
per hundred. The piovisions of transport and preservation and canning 
facilities weie far from adequate. 

There is a food preservation centre at Dainadubi with a sub-centre 
at Tura. The orange orchards which are in northern and noith-eastern 
parts of the district are not provided with quick and cheap transport. 
The result is that oranges do not reach the market and thus go waste. 

Pineapples are grown in abundance. In 1965-66, 6,305 acres 
produced 66,000 maunds in the southern part of the district on the border 
with East Pakistan. As the communication is very difficult, the difficulty 
of transport remaining the same as in the case of oranges, pineapples 
also go waste inspite of the food preservation centre at Dainadubi and 
Tura. 

In the fourth five-year plan the district has asked for Rs. 40 lakhs 
for setting up crushing units in south, from where the juice could be 
transported to Dainadubi and Tura for processing. This amount also 
includes expenses on staff and vehicle, building, machinery etc, There 
has been a general feeling among the local tribal leaders, especially those 
of the District Council, that if such a plant could be established, people 
would take more to pineapple cultivation. Due to lack of market, the 
gr owers are slowly giving up this cultivation. 

If cold-storages could be provided much of the fruits that go 
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waste could be saved. These could be used for processing during the off 
season. Gold storages need be set up in places which may have trans¬ 
port facility and also be near to the main production area. Now Gaio 
Hills does not have the power problems after the construction of Nangal- 
Bibra Thermal Power Project. It is estimated that Rs. five lakhs would 
provide sufficient number of cold storages in the district, 

Short staple cotton which is available in huge quantity is ideal fot 
non-absorbent and surgical cotton wool. But lack of such a plant to 
piocess huge quantity of cotton, which is produced in jhum plots, does not 
provide the Garo with sufficient price that such an item should provide. 
It is estimated by some officials, who have been looking for a possibility 
of establishing a factory for producing surgical cotton wool, that the 
potential availability of raw material is enough to produce 1,000 pounds 
of such cotton in every eight-hour shift. Further, it may provide some 
employment oppoitunity besides developing the economy. It has been 
estimated that a plant to manufacture non-absorbent cotton and surgical 
cotton wool of the capacity of 3,000 pounds per day could be established 
with an initial cost of Rs. 6.50 lakhs. The employment potential has 
also been estimated at 42 to 50 persons per shift of eight hours. 

Another natural resource that can be gainfully utilized is bamboo. 
It can be well used for making paper pulp powder. The ground bamboo 
powder may be used as raw material for the proposed paper 
industry in Assam. It is estimated that the ground bamboo powder will 
have regular market and the estimated cost of establishing such a factory 
is Rs six lakhs. 

The district has enough mineral resources so as to come out as a 
very prosperous industrial area. The Geological Survey of India is 
exploring the mineral resources and not without results. But the progress 
has been hampered mainly due to lack of communication. Limestone and 
other mineral wealth are expected to be in abundance. The district has 
only 1,159.89 kms. of road, without any state highway or major district 
toad, The entire length of the roads falls in “other types” category. Of 
this Tura North Division (PWD) has 494 kms. under it. Tura Souih and 
Banengpura Divisions have 346,47 kms. and 314.40 kms, respectively. 

To sum up, it may be said that there is a need for developing weav¬ 
ing as a rural industry and those who are trained at training-c«m-pro 
duction centres should be followed up and be provided with shuttle looms 
if they do not have it. 

Proper transport arrangements, establishment of cold storages and 
fruit preservation and canning facilities be extended to save the large 
wastage of oranges and pineapples. It would give them an impetus to 
devote more to the production of these cash crops which would improve 
their economic condition. 
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The large production of short staple cotton could be well utilized by 
opening a factory which would produce non-absorbent cotton and surgical 
cotton wool which may improve the economy of the people besides 
providing employment oppoitunities. 

Bamboo could well be used as a raw mateiial for the proposed paper 
industry in Assam if a plant to grind it into powder is established at 
some suitable site in the district. 

XII, CREDIT NEEDS 

Credit forms an essential part ol tribal economy, specially in view of 
the low yield of harvest, single cropping and the consequent perpetual 
shortage of food. Quite fiequently the people have to depend on loans, 
either in cash or in kind. 

Tribal societies have been exploited for long by the money-lenders. 
Credit has become a part of the people’s life to such an extent that some 
of them cannot imagine of their existence without the money-lenders. It 
is difficult to locate a Santal who is not in debt. The result is perpetual 
exploitation. Inspite of the legislation against land alienation, there has 
been illegal transfer of land as security against loan advanced to the 
Santal. The magnitude of this problem in Santa] Pargana is very great. 
It is said that a man’s social status is measured by the number of 
mahajans (petty tiaders) he has. They are his resources at the time of his 
need. Otherwise almost all Santals are equally poor. 

In Garo Hills there is no agency which provides loan. People have 
to depend on co-villagers as they do not have any other source from 
which they could obtain loans. In Rongiam block, there was a Coopera¬ 
tive Marketing Society which had run into a serious monetary loss and 
was almost defunct. 

In Santal Pargana, the loan providing agencies are the money¬ 
lenders, cooperative societies and graingolas. Although as many as 48 
out of the 58 Santal respondents reported about the existence of money¬ 
lenders as ciedit-providing agents, yet many more did not openly admit 
that the sources of getting loan were the money-lenders for fear of the 
money-lenders’ wrath. Since the latter’s dealings are unscrupulous, they 
try to avoid any disclosure of their dealings to outsiders. Outwardly 
they run petty shops and describe them as their sources of livelihood, but 
their real business is money lending. There is no village where there is 
no money-lender within a radius of one mile. Their modus operandi is 
worth mentioning. Suppose a man wants a loan of Rs, 20. The 
money-lender converts the money in terms of paddy at the rate of Rs. 
10 per maund for his account book and enters two maunds of paddy 
against his name. Then, he gives him cash of Rs. 15 only deducting 
Rs. 5 as his salami. The market rate of paddy is normally Rs, 18 to 
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Rs. 22 per maund varying according to time and season. So, actually 
die man gets Rs. 15 in cash while the principal sum pledged to have been 
taken amounts to neatly Rs. 40. Further, the rate of interest is as high 
as 50 per cent per annum. The loanee becomes the asami of the money¬ 
lender and it is incumbent upon him to offei new crops to the money¬ 
lender whenever he visits his village This practice has become rather 
a matter of right and therefoie the money-lenders obtain such presents 
even by force. They do not normally want to retrieve the principal but 
are inteiested in collecting the interest only. They make a rigorous- 
collection drive as soon as tne crop is haivested and even use force to 
collect the interest. The local Santal are so much under their thumbs 
that they date not displease them, for at the time of their need—which is 
quite often during the yeai—they might not get loan 

The loans are provided by coopeiative societies or gramgolas only 
for some productive purposes. For social obligations they do not advance 
loans. Therefore, for such purposes people have to depend on the money¬ 
lenders, Moreover, in obtaining loans from the money-lender, the people 
do not have to fulfill various paraphernalia as lequircd by other agencies. 

Loans are available in cash from various agencies at vaiious rates of 
interest. In cooperative societies, the rale of interest varies from 9i to 
11 pei cent. It may be mentioned that actual rate of interest is 9i per cent 
but one respondent in Garo Hills mentioned 10 per cent and 12 in Santal 
Pargana 11 per cent interest. This variation was not satisfactorily 
explained and therefore it is suspected that it also included the middle 
man’s share. Other sources like the money-lenders or co-villagers provide 
cash loan on 50 per cent or 100 per cent interest which is exhorbitant by 
any standard. 

The agencies like graingolas which provide loans in kind, offer loans 
on an interest of 10 per cent to 1 1 per cent whereas the mahajans or co¬ 
villagers (in Garo Hills) offer loans at an interest of 50 per cent. One 
respondent in Assam who took loans from his co-villagers reported that he 
paid 100 per cent interest. 

The number of those who took loans from any of the above 
agencies is given below. This shows the extent of indebtedness and also 
the need foi loan-providing agencies which may give them relief from the 
high rate of interest. 

Among the Gaio, most of the respondents had not taken any loan, 
64,12 per cent were not in debt at present and only 23.07 percent were m 
debt. 

Among the Santal, 86.44 per cent were in debt, 13.56 per cent were 
not in debt at present while none was such who had never taken any loan, 
Those who were not in debt were so only because during the period this 
study was made paddy crops had been harvested and loans repaid to 
the agencies. 
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On the whole, 61.23 per cent of the tribal population was m debt (the 
period being just aftei the harvest), 33.67 per cent wei e not in debt and 
5.10 per cent were such who had nevei taken a loan. 

18 per cent respondents did not Teel any difficully in obtaining 
loans. 36 per cent, all being Garo, did not answci the question. Those 
from Gaio Hills leported that theie was no agency for giving loans, while 
those from Bihar just could not say 

54 per cent respondents described the difficulty with regard to 
different agencies. Eight Gaio respondents described the difficulties they 
faced in obtaining loans from co-villagers. Of these, 87.50 per cent felt 
that in absence of any loan-giving agency they did not easily get loan from 
co-villagers as very seldom they had enough to spare for providing loan. 
12.5 per cent complained of high interest. 

Of these respondents, 25 per rent suggested opening of co-operative 
loan-giving agency, 12.50 per cent wanted any type ofloan-giving agency, 

12.50 per cent suggested that loan should be advanced by the govern¬ 
ment, 12 50 per cent wanted reduction in the rate of interest and 

37.50 per cent did not suggest any lemedial measure. 

Among the Santal, nobody obtained loans from co-villagers. Regard¬ 
ing the difficulties faced in obtaining loans from the money-lenders, only 35 
Santal respondents responded. Of these, 22.86 per cent said that they did 
not provide loan at the time of need, whereas 42.86 per cent said that the 
interest charged was very high, 25.71 per cent said that the makajans 
harrassed them, 5.72 per cent said that they sometimes refused to advance 
loans and 5.72 per cent did not respond (some mentioned more than one 
difficulty). The remedial measure suggested was lowering down of 
interest (20 per cent), others (80 per cent) did not respond for the reason 
that nothing, according to them, can take them out of the clutches of 
the mahajan. 

Only four Santal respondents obtained loans from the cooperative 
society. Of these, 50 per cent complained of not getting the amount in 
time, 25 per cent said that there was difficulty in repayment of the loan and 
25 per cent did not answer. The suggestions to remedy the situation were : 
timely disbursment and serving notices prior to the collection of loan, 

This indicates that the people are not satisfied with the working of 
the existing facilities. As many as 64 per cent of the total lespondents of 
both the tribes expressed dissatisfaction at the existing credit 
facilities; only 34 per cent were satisfied. Curiously enough, 31 of the 
Santal respondents expressed satisfaction. This is only because of the fact 
that they are afraid of the mahajans and that they are reconciled to the 
existing condition and hence have no desire to show dissatisfaction 
with their fate. 2 per cent did not show any feeling of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. They were just indifferent, 
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What measures people think should be take.n to ease this situation ? 
In all 67 respondents suggested vaiious methods of improving this situa¬ 
tion as given below. 

Reduction of the late of interest (29.85 percent) and opening of more 
cooperative societies (47.76 per cent, were favoured most. Since coopeia- 
tive societies are veiy few in Gaio Hills, this need was acutely felt there. 
The Santal are oppressed with the high rate of inteiest, and, there¬ 
fore, they wanted reduction in the rate of interest, Since the general 
economic condition of the tribal population is extremely poor, opening of 
a bank has found little favour (4.47 per cent). 17.92 per cent also 
desired that the government should give loans. This shows that people 
want some governmental effoit to ease the situation Wherever a coopera¬ 
tive society exists, there should be toning up ol its functioning and 
formalities should be i educed. The suggestion that the government should 
give loans can materialize by advancing loans on a pattern as is followed 
in some blocks of Madhya Pradesh. However, this may bo started on an 
experimental basis, This would give them relief from the exploitation by 
the mahajans, Foi other purposes the block is already having schemes 
which may need a little toning up, specially the provision of loan at the 
time of need. 

There were very few cooperative societies serving the villages in the 
two blocks of Garo Hills. Only 9 respondents out of 40 said that their 
villages had some sort of cooperative society, while the rest 31 were such 
whose villages were not served by any cooperative society, In Santal 
Pargana, the position was different. As many as 83.83 per cent respon¬ 
dents reported that their villages were served by some sort of cooperative 
societies. In all 59 per cent Gaio and Santal respondents told that their 
villages were served by coopetative societies, while 41 per cent leported 
that their villages weie not served by any cooperative society 

Those who reported the existence of cooperative societies, also 
informed the nature of transactions done at these societies. In the 
sample blocks of Garo Hills there was none which made cash transactions. 
As many as 77.97 percent Santal respondents reported that the transactions 
were in cash only. 8.47 percent said it was in kind only and 10 17 
per cent said it was both in cash and kind. 3 39 pei cent did not respond 
as they were not aware of the nature of Liansactions, not having taken 
loans from these as yet. 

76,67 per cent were satisfied with the functioning of these societies, 
18.33 per cent were not, while 10 per cent did not express any opinion. 
On the whole it can be said that they were generally satisfied with their 
functioning. 

It was enquired from those who were not satisfied as to what were 
their difficulties and what improvements did they want 33,33 per cent 
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complained that paddy was not distributed at these cooperative societies, 
22.22 per cent complained of untimely supply and 22.22 per cent said that 
they seived only one panchayal, 33.33 per cent suggested that the coopera¬ 
tives should make transactions in kind, 22.22 per cent suggested timely 
supply and distribution and 22.22 pei cent suggested that they should 
sci ve all villages. 

As many as 45 per cent reported that the cooperative societies were 
adequate foi their needs, 49 per cent said that they weie inadequate, the 
rest 6 per cent did not give any opinion. But it may be pointed out 
that in Garo Hills as many as 92.5 per cent respondents reported them to 
be inadequate. So there is a need for such cooperative societies in Gaio 
Hills. Again, as many as 51 per cent wanted more cooperative societies 
(some who said they were adequate also asked for more societies so 
that they could take loans from moie than one cooperative society), 
37 per cent did not want any more, 12 per cent did not respond. 

In Santal Pargana 42 per cent wanted multipurpose cooperative 
society, 8 per cent consumer cooperative society, 4 per cent coopciative 
bank and 47 per cent did not specify any type of cooperative society 

In Garo Hills, 82.5 per cent respondents wanted multipurpose 
cooperative society, 5 per cent cooperative bank and 12.5 per cent consumer 
cooperative society. 

This shows that there is a greater need for cooperative societies in 
Garo Hills of Assam where some effective steps need be taken to establish 
such societies as desired by the people. 

To sum up, it many be said that the credit facilities are lacking in 
the two areas under study, The Santal are most oppressed by the high 
rate of interest and malpractices of the mahajans. Among the Garo, 
there is no agency which provides loan. Credit is an indispensable 
feature of their economy because they < re perpetually in short supply of 
food stuff, The Santal have been facing this difficulty and it has assumed 
such a great magnitude that theii whole economy now depends on the 
mahajans. 
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SOCIAL, MEDICAL AND COMMUNICATIONAL NEEDS 

I. Social needs 

To analyse the above need:, it may be useful to consider the social 
organizations of the two tribes under study. 

A, Social Organization of the Garo 

7 he Family. The Garo family is nuclear consisting of the husband, 
wife and unman ied children The family organization is matrilineal. 
After marriage, noimally, a man goes to his wife’s place to settle. The 
daughteis ol a family stay in their house, the youngest one inheriting 
the property. After marriage, the son cannot take away anything from 
his previous earning and his acquired piopcrties become part the 
common property of the family. The husband acts as the executive head 
of the family but the light to property vests in his wife. 

Only in case of nokna and nofaotn , the family is of the extended type 
as long as nokna's parents live. After their death it becomes nuclear. 

Marriage, The custom of marriage of nokna and nokrom is rather 
rigid. The arrangement for marriage contract is made by the male 
relatives of the girl. The akhim law provides for a perpetual contract of 
maniage, that is, the clans of father and mother have the right of claiming 
the girl or the boy of nearest relation for the marriage. Or, in simple 
words^it may be said that the mother’s bi other’s son and father’s sister’s 
daughter are potential spouse. Therefore the nearest nephew of her father 
becomes nokna’s potential spouse. 

The principal marriage ceremony is dosia in which the village 
priest invokes the blessings of gods, kills a fowl and besmears the blood 
on the back of the couple. Marriage is then considered solemnized and 
merry-making and feasting follow. 

Another way of acquiring mate is known as chasenga, In this case 
the girl goes to the family of the boy’s parents and helps it in all household 
work. If the boy shows interest, marriage may be performed. If not, 
the girl returns to her parents. 

Nohrotn-tala is a process' in which the boy is forcibly taken to the 
girl’s ( nakna’s ) house and is kept there. But if the boy does not like the 
girl he may run away. This may be repeated. If the boy is still adamant, 
he may be leleased, otherwise the marriage is to be perfomed by dosia . 
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If a girl, other than the nokna, secretely sleeps with the boy whom 
she likes and if the boy shows favours by accepting food from her or her 
tender advances, the marriage of the two may be perfoimed by dosia. 
This piocess is known as tunapa and is done with the cognizance of the 
parents or male telatives of the girl's parents 

Duiing some festivals like wangala , pairs of boys and girls exchange 
beer and they ask the other to be life partners. If both agree, the engage¬ 
ment is announced and mariiage may be peiformed at a later daLe. This 
type of marriage is known as chaine jika. 

There is a custom known as dokchapa or orchapa in which if a boy 
has to marry an old woman or if such a wife is offered to a man after the 
death of his first wife, a young girl may be given as second wife ( jikgite .) 

In case the wife has permanent disability like blindness or barrenness 
the husband may demand a second wife from the clan of his wife. This 
second wife shall be the mistress of the property only after the death of 
the first wife. This custom is known as jikgite raa. 

Divorce is simple in the Garo society. On simple payment of 
compensation divorce is decreed. It is granted on (a) unfaithfulness, if 
repeated twice or thrice; (b) serious or h abitual neglect of duties; (c) 
disregard and unruliness on the part of the wife; (d) denial of conjugal 
rights; and (e) barienness. 

Inheritance. ‘Since the adoption of matiilincal system and the laws of 
inheritance in the congregation of the Bonepani on the Misikokdok hills, 
no Garo man can own a family property’. 1 All the earnings of a boy 
during his bachelorhood belong to his mother, and after mariiage, to his 
wife, or daughter after the former's death. 

A Garo cannot sell 01 remove any property without the consent of 
his wife and daughters. The family property cannot be divided even in 
joint or extended families. If any property is given to any boy by his 
mother in recognition of his services to the family, it can be enjoyed by 
him only during his life time. After his death it is to be returned to his 
mother or her successor. An offspring from the second marriage cannot 
become a nokna in preference to a daughter ft cm the first marriage. In 
case of death of the wife and her clan failing to provide a second wife, 
the husband can marry any woman, This second wife, if she belongs to 
his former wife’s clan, shares the property with the dauglheis of the first 
wife, otherwise she does not have any claim over the property, 

It is incumbent on the nokna to piovide for the parents till their 
death. 

It is usually the youngest daughter who is selected as nokna and 
inherits the family property. But if the mother wants she can choose any 


1 K R, Marak, The Gams and their Customaiy Laws and Usages, Tula, 196 i, p. 40. 
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one of the other daughters as nokna But this is very raie. The sisters of 
nokna are known as again and have no claim over the family property. 
In case of death of a nokna without any daughter the property goes to 
her sisters or their daughters. But if the whom is provided with the sister 
of nokna as the second wife, she inherits the entire family propeity. 

Youth dormitory. Like many of the other tiibes, the Garo have youth 
dormitory known as nokpante. It generally has one big room partitioned 
into two, one used as sleeping room, the other as the place oflearning 
crafts and arts. Attention is also given to physical culture. This institu¬ 
tion is run under the guidance of some young men, generally senior 
boys who could punish the younger boys if they refuse to obey. This 
institution is exclusively for the boys. The girls stay at homes. It is the 
training ground for the boys in their art and culture. .Nokpante is also 
used for holding important meetings. It was decided at Bonepani nokpante 
that the Garo society should have matiiarchal system. But this instution 
is dying fast and nerds revival. 

B, Social organization of the Santal 

Family. Among the Santal there are two types of families, (a) 
consisting of husband, wife, unmarried sons and daughters, and (b) consi¬ 
sting of grand parents, parents etc., similar to the joint family of the 
Hindus. After marriage the daughters go to the husband’s house. 
Nowadays families of the former type are common. The Santal have 
a patrilineal society in contrast to the Garo. 

Another type of family is also found among them in which the 
son-in-law comes to stay with the family. This happens, generally, in case 
where theie is no son in the family. The spn-in-law, therefore, is given 
the son’s position. Such sons-in-law are called ghardi jawai. 

The Santal society is divided into many totemistic and exogamous clans. 

Initiation ceremony is necessary for a Santal to attain social status. 
It is accompanied with drinking ricebeer. The boys are initiated by 
giving burn marks on their left arm and the girls are tattoed on ther 
breasts. 

Marriage. There are seven types of mariiage prevalent among 
the Santal. 

Kiring bahu. In this type, the marriage is performed by negotiation 
and payment of bride-wealth. It is duly performed with the initiati Ve 
and active cooperation of the parents. The match-making is done by the 
raebar (match-maker). 

Ghardi jawai. When a man has no son to succeed him, the bride’s 
party goes to the groom’s village and brings him. He is paid money m 
compensation for his leaving his own home. There is yet another type— 
marriage by service—in which the boy goes to the girl’s house and works 
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before he is adopted permanently. 

Kiring jawai. When a clandestine sexual relation between a girl and 
her lover results in pregnancy, a sum of money (about Rs. 20) is paid 
to the man who is willing to marry the girl. He is also given a pair of 
bullocks and some other things to start life, This happens only when 
the lover cannot be Forced to marry her. 

hut. This is performed by the boy besmeanng veimilion on the head 
of the girl as and when he finds an opportunity. This is only ratified after 
a fine has been imposed by the manjki on the boy. 

Mrbolok. In this type the girl takes the initiative by going to the 
boy's place to stay, It she is not allowed to stay, the matter is referied 
to the jog manjhi who settles and legularizes the mairiage. 

Tunki-dipil-bapla. In this, the girl is biought to the boy’s place where 
vermilion is applied on the foieliead and on the parting of the hair. 
This is generally a poor man’s recourse. 

Sanga, This is widow remarriage, Divorced women arc- also married 
in this manner. The bride is brought to the groom’s house where a 
dimbu flower marked with vermilion is stuck on her forehead by the 
groom. This completes the mairiage. 

Inheritance. After the death of the father, the property is divided 
equally among all his sons, with the exception that the eldest gets one extra 
bullock and slightly more money than the 1 est of his brothers. Women 
have no right to piopety. The widow has to many the younger biothet 
of the deceased husband or to return to her paients 

The Santal do not have the institution of the youth dormitory, 

Drinks. It may be seen that the social functions connected with 
birth, mairiage etc. are always accompanied with drinking. Drinks, 
generally lice beer, arc lavishly taken by both the tribal communities. 

At religious functions of both of these societies rice beer has its own 
impoitance. No function is complete without it. Naturally drinking has 
■ become a part of their life, 

Almost all the Garo and the Santal use locally prepared drinks like 
rice beer. It is generally distilled at home, But these days they also use 
bonded Liquor. 

They realize that drinking is economically harmful but it cannot be 
abandoned because of habit, For the Christian Santal, drinking is 
prohibited by the Church. Those who are educated are conscious of the 
evil it casts on their lives. But among the Garo it was observed that 
educated and well-to-do Garo went for bottled diink. But among the 
Santal its use was not found. The reason for this is not far to seek. Garo 
men, who earn by doing some jobs aie educated and are not so much 
involved in providing subsistence to the whole family, for that is the 
responsibility of their in-laws. Therefore, they can afford expensive 
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drinks like brandy and whisky. The case with the Santa] is entirely 
different. Santal men have to look after the subsistence of the entire family 
and, therefoie, their already poor economy cannot support their expenses 
on expensive drinks. It is said that their already deficient food is made 
good by rice beei in caloric content. 

Also, it will be seen from the above narrative that drinks have 
a significant place in the social systems ol these two tribal communities. 
So any effoit at piohibition is not likely to succeed and, therefore, it need 
not be attempted. However, if the sale of bonded liquor is discouraged, 
their economic condition may improve 

Among the Garo, there is a need for icvitalization of the nokpanie so 
that it meets the needs in the changing situation. It may well be used 
as a community centre for social education, or reading place for the 
students in the village, 

Although the Garo society has matiiarchal system, the influence of 
father on his children is very much pet ceptib le. file has a strong hold 
on the affairs of the family for the wife very rarely disagrees with him. 
The domineering character of the male makes up for the legal handicaps 
in this system. Therefore men are given due respect in the family for 
they ate the procreator. But it may be pointed out that the position of 
women in the Gato society is very high as compared to the Santa!, in 
which the domain of the woman is her house. Therefore, there is a 
greater need for educating the Santal women about their rights and 
duties. 


IT. Medical needs 

The two tribal communities have their own materia medica and their 
own traditional ojhas who divine and cure diseases. All diseases are 
considered to be the acts of angry spirits and gods and therefore such 
men who are proficient in the divination of their causes are consulted. 

With the propagation of modern medicines and methods of treatment, 
the people's faith in divination and magical cure is slowly dwindling. In 
Santal Parganas, the Santal Paharia Seva Mandal have opened Ayurvedic 
dispensaries at places like Amrapara, Silingi and Karudih. These 
dispensaries are proving a success in the area, as is revealed by the Report 
of the Santal Paharia Seva Mandal. It was also observed that quite a 
good number of patients turned up at these dispensaries. An Ayurvedic 
factory of Dabur is situated at Dabur Gram near Deoghar. In the field 
of health, the Santal Paharia Seva Mandal have done pioneeiing work. 
The Leprosy Centre run by them at Madhupur has already won acclaim 
from many a great physician and social worker No such scheme is at 
work in Garo Hills. Neither governmental nor voluntary agencies have 
come forward with such dispensaries. 
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Normally the doctors visit the villages except in Gopikandar block 
where'the block doctor docs not stay. He stays at Dumka foi want of 
accommodation at Gopikandar. In Resubelpara block, the movement 
was difficult foi want of conveyance. 11 may be pointed out here that 
none of the blocks visited had a medical jeep in order. All were either 
condemned or taken away for some civil duties (in Amrapara block). 

Cases of block doctors charging visiting fee even though they got 
non-practising allowance were reported from Bihar. This practice also 
goes against the progiamme itself. Doctors have largely been attending 
emergency calls as 73 per cent of the respondents reported, 2 per cent 
did not respond while 25 per cent said that they did not come in cases of 
emergency This makes it clear that people are aware of the existence 
of medical facilities provided and are taking to it, wherever the same are 
available. 

As many as 41 per cent of the respondents did not know the fre¬ 
quency of the doctor's visit to their villages. They were unaware because 
of two leasons, either they did not have occasions to call the doctor, or 
they resorted to local herbal treatment. In Santal Pargana the doctor 
visited some of the villages weekly (31 per cent) because of his visit to 
health centres. In Garo Hills none of the respondents said.that the 
doctor visited the village weekly, because there were no health centres of 
the block and there was no such post of a medical officer in the block. 
There are government dispensaries run by the medical department which 
has no concern with the blocks. In Gopikandar block the situation was 
rather disappointing due to the fact that the block doctor did not stay at 
the block headquarters. 

Availability of medicines may also be a factor for the popularity oi 
otherwise of the block dispensaries. Also there may be dire need for 
supply of medicines. For the same reason as mentioned above the 
respondents felt difficulty in getting medicines. Lack of communication 
and poor supply of medicines made the situation worse. It was found 
that in Bihar the situation was better, except, of course, in Gopikandar 
block where there was no doctor. Those who indicated that medicines 
were readily available in the block said so because of the nearby govern* 
ment dispensary. But the villages away from block headquarters had to 
face real trouble. But foi the ayurvedic dispensaries of the Santal Paharia 
Seva Mandal the situation would have been still worse. 
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TABLE IV. 1 Medical needs felt by the people 


Statesj 

Blocks 

Opening 
(J hospital or 
dispensary 

Posting 
a doctor 
m the 
milage 

Free and 
timely 
supply of 
medicines 

JVo other 
facilities 

Cannot 

say 

Remarks 

Assam 

2b 

3 

3 


12 

A few 

N=*40 

(65 00) 

(7.50) 

(7 £0) 


(30.00) 

respondents 

Rongi am 






gave more 

block 

21 

3 

3 

— 

1 

than 

N=24 

(87.50) 

(12.50) 

(12.50) 


(4 17) 

one 

Resubelpara 





response 

block 

5 

— 

— 


11 


N-IG 

(31 25) 




(68 75) 


Bihai 

11 

6 

10 

3 

30 


N—60 

(18 33) 

(10 00) 

(16 67; 

(5.00) 

(60.00) 


Gopikandai 






block 

5 

0 

10 

3 

— 


N-18 

(27 78) 

(33 33) 

(55.56) 

(16.67) 



Amrapara 







block 

G 

— 

— 

— 

36 


N=42 

(14.29) 




(85 71) 


Total 

37 

9 

13 

3 

48 


N = 100 

(37 00 ) 

(9 00) 

(13 00) 

(3 00) 

(48.00) 



The above table shows that the need of opening a hospital or dis¬ 
pensary was more keenly felt in Garo Hills because of the absence of 
health centres there. In Santal Pargana, it was not so. There the absence 
of doctor and lack of free and timely supply of medicines were the main 
difficulty. On the whole, 37 percent respondents wanted opening of 
hospital or dispensary, 9 percent a doctor to be posted in the village, 13 
percent free and timely supply of medicines, 3 percent did not want any 
other facility than the existing ones and 48 percent did not respond, Of 
these 48 percent as many as 36 percent were from Amrapara block in 
Bihar. It is because they were not able to think of any othei facility than 
what was existing. Villages in Amrapara were well covered by the 
doctor’s visit and health centres. Again in Gopikandar block the situa¬ 
tion was rather discouraging as far as satisfaction with existing conditions 
was concerned. The doctor did not stay there. He seldom visited the 
health centres. Naturally theie was discontentment among the people. 

In none of the two areas studied the sanitary conditions were satis¬ 
factory, the village lanes being full of faeces of pigs and other animals. 
Wells were never disinfected and the rain water accumulated in them and 
people had to use this water for drinking. During summer, m Santal 
Parganas, drinking water became scarce and people dug the riverbeds to 
collect some water. 

Drinking water was a promblem for many of the Santals. 18.33 
percent depended on natural stream for drinking water, the rest 81,67 
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percent took drinking watei from wells, 46.67 peicent said that the 
source was perrenial while 53.33 percent repotted that it dried up in 
summer and then they drew water from the river beds. 40.62 percent 
used to go to a well outside the village whet e water was available and the 
rest 9.48 percent took it from a pond. These sources were not all 
hygienic and water was not fit for consumption but there was no other 
alternative than to fall back upon these sources in the summer season. 

18.33 percent reported that the source of water was very near to their 
houses, 3.39 percent said it was one furlong away, 5 percent three furlongs 
away, 5 peicent four furlongs away, 16.67 percent five furlongs away, 1.67 
percent six furlongs away while 11.67 percent reported it to be a mile away. 

Looking at these figures it is apparent that there is a lack of drink¬ 
ing water facility. 46.67 percent felt that the position could be eased if 
some effective steps were taken. They suggested the following measures : 
deepening of wells (28.33 percent), having a well in the vicinity (10 per¬ 
cent) and construction of a pukka well (1.67 percent). 

Of those who suggested that the situation could improve if the above 
steps were taken, 42.86 percent volunteered to contribute free labour, 
42.86 percent suggested that it should be undertaken by the government at 
full cost. The rest did not respond except one who said he could finance 
up to 50 percent provided it is dug in his land. 

In Garo Hills the problem of drinking water was almost as acute as 
in Santa! Pargana, 25 percent respondents had the source of water very 
near to their houses, 12.5 percent had it within one furlong, 12.5 percent 
two fmlongs, 10 percent three furlongs, 5 peicent about half a mile while 
7.5 percent had it within a mile. 27.5 percent had their own wells. 
They belonged to Resubelpara block and were living in plain areas 82 5 
persent reported that drinking water was available in sufficient quantity 
all the year round whereas 15 percent, all belonging to Rongram block, 
Felt the difficulty of drinking water during the summer season. The mea¬ 
sures they suggested was laying pipe lines as was done in many other 
villages of the area. Some suggested construction of wells. As many as 
54 percent of the total respondents showed willingness to contribute their 
labour if such an improvement was undertaken. The rest suggested 
that it should be undertaken by the government at their own cost. 

Usually water is available from some perrenial source in the hills. 
The need is to lay pipes and bring water to the villages. 

Inocculations or distribution of iodised salt in goitre-affected areas 
was not observed. Interior villages were seldom covered by such drives. 
There is, of course, a need of proper education for the effectiveness of 
modern medicines. 
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III. COMMUNICATIONAL NEEDS 

A serious impediment in the development of tribal aieas is their 
inaccessibility due to lack of communication. The contact with other 
sections of the population also leads to better understanding and integ¬ 
ration with the rest of the Indian population Provision of communica- 
donal facilities should, therefore, foim an essential pai t of tribal develop¬ 
ment, but at the same time it has to be gradual so that a sudden opening 
of these areas may not bring in abiupt change, dislocating their social 
stiucture and thereby creating social imbalances. 

Communication in both the sample districts was rather poor, though, 
comparatively speaking, Santal Pargana was much better than Garo Hills 
in this respect. Regarding the adequacy of existing communicational 
facilities it may be mentioned hero that all the four sample blocks were 
connected by road, none of them having a railway line, though. The 
nearest railway station to the two sample blocks in Santal Pargana is 
Pakur, 64 kms from Amrapara and 75 kms. from Gopikandar; and 
Gauhati is the nearest railway station to Rongram and Resubelpara blocks 
at a distance of 224 and 154 kms. respectively. Gopikandar and Amrapara 
blocks are situated on the all-weather Dumka-Pakui road, Rongram is 
situated on Tura-Kiislinai Hill load which is being metalled, Resubelpara 
is on Krishnai-Dudhnai road which is kachcha, 

57 per cent respondents repotted that the communication facilities 
were inadequate. Those who said that it was inadequate also said that 
they wanted better communication facilities > 

Of those who wanted more or better communication facilities, 94,74 
per cent were such whose villages were connected by kachcha roads and 
5.26 per cent were such whose villages were connected by forest road. 
Both these kachcha and forest roads were not usable during rainy season 
and they were practically cut off from the block headquarters, The 
sample villages Tesaphuli in Gopikandar block, Sadolpara, Rongsep 
Addmggiri and Chhibragiri in Rongiam block could not be reached dur¬ 
ing rainy season by any other means than foot and that also after crossing 
rivers which become rather difficult m rains due to strong current. 
56.14 percent wanted pukka road, 12.28 percent wanted a bridge on the 
river, 15.79 percent improvement of the existing roads (that is, kachcha or 
forest roads), 14.04 percent the existing road to be extended up to the 
village, 8.77 percent a pitch road, 1.75 per cent jeepable road and 1.75 per 
cent wanted culverts to be made. In the existing condition, during rainy 
season no block staff visited these villages with the result that those posted 
there slip away .knowing full well that none of the inspecting staff can 
reach the village during this period. 

The reasons foi seeking better facilities were given as: better marketing 
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Facility (96,49 per cent), meeting the neighbouring villagers (5.26 percant), 
going to block headquarters (10,53 peicent), availability of transport 
facility (3.51 per cent), and for facility to students for going to schools, 

To assess the readiness of the villagers in development of com¬ 
munication it was asked whether they could make road through contri¬ 
bution of voluntary labour The response pattern obtained was : 3 per cent' 
replied in affirmative, 89 per cent in negative and 8 per cent did not 
respond. Such a large negative response was due to the fact that their 
earlier ventures had proved failures for lack of timely official assistance, 

A number of instances were cited in Santal Parganas wlieie people 
came forward with the contribution of labour for construction of drinking 
or iingation wells but hardly one or two could be completed due to lack 
of timely assistance from the block. The result was that the half-done 
wells collapsed in the monsoon and the whole labour was wasted. 

Those respondents who gave negative responses were asked as to 
what type of assistance they could render in the construction of the road. 
Again 37.64 per cent of them did not answer while 4,49 per cent showed 
readiness to work as paid labourer while 7.87 per cent were ready to work 
even free for a day or two. They said that they could not afford to work 
free for the entire construction period. Again as many as 56 per cent of 
the total respondents wanted 100 pei cent assistance fiom the government 
in such ventures, only 3 per cent wanted 50 per cent while 41 per cent did 
not respond, It goes without saying that such improvement is to be 
undertaken by the government without expecting public cooperation. At 
the most, a part of the local population may work as paid labourers. 

36 per cent of the respondents reported that they had the better 
communication facility But 61 per cent were such who said that the 
government had not provided any such communication facility as they 
needed. 3 per cent did not respond Naturally the problem needs 
greater attention of the government. 

Chhibragui village in Rongram block could be well connected if 
some provision to cross the nver was made. The block had made a good 
jeepable road but for the river all effort was of no avail. People of 
this village needed only a bridge on the river. 

If the government were to provide a load the maintenance work 
could be another problem. The villagers were asked “If government 
were to provide any road, could the repair work be done by the villagers?” 
The response pattern obtained showed that the government would have 
to go single handed in such projects as construction and repair of roads 
and no assistance could be expected from the local population. It is 
quite normal even in other areas. The government have to do it by 
themselves from construction to maintenance and, therefore, these people 
too want the same facilities as available to others in other areas. 


i 
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There is an urgent need for better communicational facilities so that 
besides meeting other needs, the people could exploit natural resources 
to impiove their economy. 



Chapter Five 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Education is being impaiLed by both government and voluntary 
agencies In Santal Parganas the voluntary agencies working in this 
field are the Santal Paharia Seva Mandal and Christian missions. Besides, 
there are two sepeiate government departments who exercise control ovei 
education The education department controls all government schools 
in every matter, and the Paharia Welfare Board, headed by Paharia Welfaie 
Officei who is responsible for the maintenance of Paharia schools including 
residential schools. All the funds for such schools come from the welfare 
department of the government. While the administrative control of 
such schools is of the welfare department, the courses, syllabi and 
other educational activities are guided by the education department. 
The B.D.O. releases the funds to schools and has, therefore, some measure 
of control over them. A Paharia residential school provides board, lodging, 
clothes, stationery, beddings and other necessary items to its students free 
of charge. The facilities are not extended to the Santal students in such 
schools for they are not admitted as boarders. They are, however, 
admitted as day scholars and get only free tution and some scholarship 
under merit-cum-means scholarship scheme of the education department 
and stipends of the welfare department. There are other agencies like 
the Santal Paharia Seva Mandal (their primary schools have been taken 
over by the goveenment) and the Christian missions running the schools. 

In Garo Hills, the primary education is entirely under the' control 
of the District Council. It has one officer-in-charge of education and 
two inspecting staff of the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector of Schools. 
There are 1,120 lower primary schools in the district, but not a single 
residential school. Also there is no provision of stipends for students 
reading in classes below III. The special scholarship scheme also does 
not benefit many students, as it is not admissible to students reading in 
unrecognized schools. 

Only in a few cases, as in case of village Tesaphuli in Gopikandar 
block of Santal Pargana, there was a genuine need of a school because 
the nearest school there was three miles away from the village Generally 
the people felt the necessity of school but there were also a handful of 
villagers who did not want a school at all. They were old and traditional 
people who did not realize the importance of education because “our 
forefathers were not educated yet they were wise men.’ 1 
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Importance of and motivation for education 

As many as 95 per cent of the respondents realized die importance 
of education and considered it nccossaiy for their children. 4 pei cent, 
all from Amrapaia block of Santal Pargana, considered that the time 
spent by a child m school could be gainfully utilized in other acrtivities. 

Related to this is the willingness of the parents to educate their 
children On enquiry it was found that all the Gaio lespondents expressed 
their willingness to educate their children, while only 7,15 per cent of the 
Santa] respondents expressed then unwillingess On the whole, only 
4,17 per cent of the total respondents were unwilling to educate their 
children. 

When the pai ents expressed theii willingness to educate their child] en 
it was worthwhile to assess their level of aspiration in respect of standard 
to which they desired their children to he educated, 


TABLE V. 1. Standard to which children arc desired to be educated 


Slates 1 Block* 

Middle 

Maine 
anil above 

Graduate mid 
above 

Depends on 

Ike child 
' himself 

Assam 

5 

4 

17 

13 

N=39 

(12.83) 

(10 25) 

(43 59) 

(33 33) 

Rongiam 

5 

3 

4 

12 

block N=24 

(20 83) 

(12.50) 

(16,67) 

(50 00) 

Resubplpara 

bio civ 

— 

1 

(6.67) 

13 

(86,66) 

(6 67) 

Bihar 

3 

12 

22 

13 

N=50 

(6.00) 

(24 00) 

(44 00) 

(26 00) 

Gopikandar 
block 13 = 15 

1 

(6.67' 

5 

(33 33) 

9 

(60.00) 

— 

Armapara 

2 

7 

13 

13 

block IS T =35 

(5 71) 

720 00) 

(37,14) 

(37.15) 

Total 

8 

16 

39 

26 

N—89 

(9.00) 

(17,97) 

(43.80) 

(29,23) 


It is seen fiom the above table that a good number of respondents 
left the choice to the children themselves. Again the maximum number 
of respondents wanted to educate their children up to graduation for the 
' simple reason that it is the minimum qualification for government jobs 
thiough public, examinations of the Union Public Service Commission and 
the States Service Commission and there is a reservation of seats for the 
candidates belonging to the scheduled tribes, This also reflects a shift 
in the levels of aspiration of the two tribal communities. In a purely 
agricultural community a process of change in aspiration has set in and 
now the parents want their children to take up professions other than 
agriculture This would be clear from the following table. 
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TABLE V, 2. Professions the people want their children to take up after finishing 
their education 


States) Blocks 

Any 

service 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Non agn- 
cultuial 1 

Whatever 
the child 
desires 

Assam 

36 

_ 

2 

i 

N=39 

(92 32) 


(5 12) 

(2.56) 

Rongram 
block N=23 

22 

(95 65) 

— 

— 

(4 35) 

Resubelpaia 
block N=*l6 

14 

<87 50) 

— 

2 

(12 50) 

— 

Bihar 

16 

7 

20 

5 

N=48 

(33.33) 

(14.60) 

(41 66) 

(10.41) 

Gopikandar 

3 

4 

7 

— 

block N-14 

(21 43) 

(28 57) 

(50.00) 


Amrapara 

13 

3 

13 

5 

block N=34 

(38 24) 

(9 81) 

(38 24) 

(14,71) 

Total 

52 

7 

22 

6 

N=87 

(59.77) 

(B 04) 

(25.29) 

(6 90) 


The above table shows that 25.29 per cent of the respondents 
wanted their children to take up non-agricultural professions and 6.90 
per cent left the choice of profession to their children. As many as 59.77 
per cent would have been satisfied with any profession. It is remarkable 
to note that only 8.04 per cent, all from Bihar, wanted their children to 
take up agricultural professions aftei completing their education. As far 
as the aspiration is concerned, it varied from simply working in the house 
to becoming a collector. It shows the consciousness of these communities 
and their feeling that after education one should take up some occupation 
other than agriculture. Evidently there seems to be a shift in the prefere¬ 
nce for occupation from agriculture to service. It may have relevance to 
their economy. As they aie always in short supply of food, they 
want to supplement their income by asking their children to do some 
job which can bring them cash. Also an educated son doing white 
collar job brings prestige to himself and to all family members. Even 
if such a son does not provide financial assistance to his parents, the latter 
would feel proud that their son is woiking in office in town. 

The motive for educating children is shown in the table below. It 
may be mentioned here that the respondents sometimes gave a number of 
responses and therefore to know the intensity of a response, each of them 
will have to be considered separately. 


^hese include professions ofdoctoi, engineer, teacher, lawyei, collector, railway 
guard etc. 
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TABLE V 3 Motives for educating children 


States 


Rupmsrs 

Assam 

N=4Q 

Bihar 

N=ao 

Total 

N^lOO 

Increase in the piestige of parents and 

5 

i 

6 

the village 

(12.50) 

(1 67) 

(6 00) 

To make them wiser 

— 

25 

25 



(41 67) 

(25 00) 

Economic bctteiment of the family 

34 

33 

67 

(85 00) 

(55 00) 

(67 00) 

Bettei life for children 

5 

5 

10 


(12.50) 

(8.33) 

(10,00' 

Village leadership 

i 

— 

1 


(2.50) 


(l.OOl 

IWJInot be cheated by others 

_ 

3 

3 


(5,00) 

(3.00) 

Govt, may get qualified persons 

— 

1 

1 



(1 67) 

(1.00) 

Do not know 

1 

8 

9 


(2.50) 

(13.33) 

(9.00) 


(Some of the respondents gave moie than one lesponse) 


The above table shows that 25 percent people considered that 
education would make their children wiser, and 67 percent said that it 
would lead to economic betterment. Various other reasons were also 
given. It would be noticed that economic considerations were the domi¬ 
nating forces of motivation. The main motive was, however, betterment 
of living conditions. 


Girls’ Education 

The parents’ opinion was also sought whether they wanted their 
girls to be educated. The table below gives their opinions. 

TABLE V.4. Willingness to educate the girls 


Slates/Blocks 

Assam 

N=39 

Rongram block 

Resubelpara block 
N*»I5 

Bihar 

N=52 

Gopikandar block 
N=I8 

Amrapara block 
N=34 
Total 
N=9I 


Willing 

Not willing 

38 

i 

(97 44) 

(2,56) 

23 

1 

[95,83) 

(417) 

15 

(100 00) 

— 

47 

5 

(90,38) 

(9.62) 

17 

1 

(94.44) 

(5.56) 

30 

4 

(88,24) 

(11,76) 

85 

6 

(93 41) 

(6.59) 
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As many as 93.41 peicent respondents were willing to educate 
theii gills. This willingness was relatively more in Assam than in Bihar. 
This difference was a matter of degree and it may be concluded that there 
is a growing need for girls’ education. 

The motives for educating the girls are given below 

TABLE V,5. Motives for educating the girls 


Responses 

A s.sain 

N— 37 

States 

Bihai 

Total 
j\ Ml 

To make them learned 

5 

33 

38 


(13 54) 

(75 00) 

(46 91) 

To get good husband 

IB 

2 

20 


(48 65) 

(4.55) 

(24 69) 

For service 

9 

8 

17 


(24.32) 

(18,18) 

(20 99) 

To get help from them 

6 

(16 62) 


6 

(7.41) 

Foi better home management 

1 

2 

3 


(2 70) 

(4 55) 

(3 70) 

For prestige of the family 

2 

(5.41) 

— 

2 

(2 47) 

For their independence 

2 

(5.41) 


(2 47) 

To get then cluldien educated in future 

1 

1 

2 


(2,70) 

(2 27, 

(2.27) 

Education makes one fit to woik ' 

— 

1 

(2,27) 

1 

(1.23) 

Education is a necessity 

1 

(2 70) 

" 

1 

(I 23) 


(Some of the lespondents gave moie than one lesponse) 


Out of those respondents who felt the need of education for the 
girls, 46.91 per cent considered that education would make them learned 
and thereby make them wiser, 24.69 per cent felt that after education 
they would get good husbands, 20.99 per cent wanted to educate them 
to enter into some seivice, 7 41 per cent expected help from them after 
their education, 3.70 per cent felt that after education they would manage 
the household in a better way, 2.47 per cent wanted them to be indepe¬ 
ndent, 2,47 per cent said that it would be helpful in educating the future 
generations, 1.23 per cent thought that education would make them fit to 
work and 1,23 per cent said that education was a must for them It would 
be apparent from the above that the reasons for wanting girls’ education 
were quite rational, and the people were desirous of it, 

Those who did not want education for their girls advanced the 
following reasons. 60 pei cent respondents considered that educating the 
girls involved loss in domestic work, 20 per cent feared that after 
education the girls would become disobedient, and 20 per cent considered 
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their education futile I'm tlie gn Is would go to some body vise's house after 
maniage and therefore will not bi in" any benefit to them (they were only 
Santal respondents). 

Financial Assistance for Ediacsitium 

The financial assistance given to school students in Assam were as 
follows 

(a) Special scholarships; 

(b) Merit scholarships; 

(c) Fiee studentships 

Of these only the fiist was exclusively fm picmatuc tribal students, 
But there weic no schemes for studi nts below class IV 

In Bihai there weicthe following types of schemes 

(a) Stipends and hostel stipends; 

(b) Stipends in genet aI schools, 

(c) Stijiends m technical schools, 

(d) Free studentships. 

But none of these was exclusively meant foi tiibal students. Othei 
weaker sections of the population also get these benefits In Bihar the 
stipend rates were Rs. 4 pur month in classes I to V, Rs. 10 per,month 
from VI to VII and Rs 15 per month from VIII to XI or XI special. All 
the tribal students were given free studentships in both the States. 

As would be cleai from the above analysis, there is a need of financia 1 
assistance in Assam for there is a growing consciousness for education 
and the willingness of parents to educate iheir children is also there. 

The question as to what assistance they required in fulfilling then 
clesne of educating their children elicited the following i esponse pattern. 

TABLE V. 6 Assistance required far educating children 


SlatesjUlockt 

Financial 
a instance 
in cash 

Assistance 
m hind 

Not more than 
the existing 
asstsianee 

No assistance 
at all 

Remarks 

Assam N=39 

37 

4 

__ 

_ 

Some res- 


194 07) 

(10.26) 



p on dents 

Rangrain block 

22 

4 

— 

— 

gave two 

N~24 

(91.61) 

(16 67) 



responses 

Kesubelpzira block 15 

— 

— 

_ 


N=15 

(100.00) 





Bihar N=48 

31 

9 

1 

7 



(64 59) 

(18.75) 

(2.08) 

1 14.58) 


(jopikannai block 8 

5 

1 

2 


N= 16 

(50 00) 

(31 25) 

(6 25) 

(12.50) 


Ami apara block 

23 

4 


5 


N=32 

(71 37) 

(12.50) 


(15 63) 


Total N=87 

68 

13 

1 

7 



(78 16) 

(14,94) 

(1 151 

(8.05) 
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Most of the respondents wanted assistance in cash. It is also 
interesting to note that some showed no desire for any assistance because 
they weie financially better off. Only 14,94 percent wanted assistance in 
kind and 78.16 per cent m cash. 

Some of the respondents suggested improvement in the existing 
facilities of financial assistance. 16 respondents (all Santals) suggested 
increase in financial assistance keeping in view the i ising prices, some de¬ 
manded the intioduction of midday rneals in all schools and some wanted 
fiee supply of books and stationeries. This gives some idea as to what these 
people feel about the existing facilities in schools, Again, regarding the 
full utilization of the existing facilities, out of 46 respondents, 95.65 per 
cent reported that they were fully utilized, only 4.35 pet cent reported 
that they were not, but they could not suggest any means of ensuring fuller 
utilization. 

Education and Economy 

The table given below shows whether the economic position of the 
respondents permits them to send their children to pi imary schools. 


TABLE V. 7. Whctlici the economic condition pnmits the people to send their 

children to primary schools 


StalesjBlocU 

Tes 

Xo 

Assam N=39 

34 

5 


f87 18) 

(12.82) 

Rongram block N=23 

20 

3 


(86.96) 

(13 04) 

Resubelpara block N= 16 

14 

2 


(87.50) 

(12 50) 

Bihar N=59 

48 

11 


(81 36) 

(18.64) 

Gopikandar block \'=I7 

14 

3 


(82 35) 

(17 65) 

Amrapara N=42 

34 

8 


(80.95) 

(19,05) 

Total N=98 

82 

16 


(83.67) 

(19 33) 


It would be noticed that as many as 83.67 per cent responded in affir¬ 
mative. However, it does not imply that all of them were well-to-do. 
It shows that they were convinced of the utility of education and, there¬ 
fore, whatever difficulty they might have, they felt that they were in a 
position to send their children to school. It is also because primary edu¬ 
cation is not very expensive. The table given below shows whether or 
not the people sustain any economic loss by sending their children to 
schools. 
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TABLE V 8, Economic loss, if any, sustained by sending children to sclioolo 


i States 1 Blochs 

JVo loss sustained 

Loss sustained 

Assam N=39 

37 

2 


(94.87) 

(5.13) 

Rongrani block N=23 

21 

2 


(91.30) 

(8.70) 

Resubeipaia block N»16 - 

16 



(lO’O.QO) 


Bihai N^59 

53 

6 


(89.83) 

(10,17) 

Oopikandai block N=17 

14 

3 


(82 35) 

(17.65) 

Amrapata block N=<12 

39 

3 


(92.86) 

(7.14) 

Total N = 98 

90 

a 


(91 83) 

(B 17) 


It Will be seen 1 hat as many as 91.83 per cent of the respondents 
* reported that they did not sustain any economic loss by sending their 
children to schools ' It is particulariy significant in the light of several 
sludies wluc h have attributed such a factor as a cause for low progress 
of education in tribal areas. This is not ti ue in these two sample aieas 
People aie conscious of the value of education, and they are ready to 
forgo the little advantage they might have derived by sending the children 
to the cultivation fields instead of to the school for the sake of greater ad¬ 
vantage to be derived in the distant future after educating the children 

Those who considered that they were losing something by sending 
the children to school, reported that the loss was of the following nature. 

Loss in domestic work (25 pei cent of such respondents), none to 
look after die household (12 50 per cent), difficulty in herding the cattle 
(50 per cent) and loss of help in labour (12.50 per cent). 

The need for hostel facilities was felt by many. Only seven respon¬ 
dents in Assam and one in Bihar were such whose wards were reading in 
schools which had hostels attached to them, though their wards were not 
necessarily staying in hostels. As many as 78 per cent expressed the need 
for hostels for their children, 16 per cent did not feel so, 2 per cent did 
not reply and 6 per cent were such who had no school-going children. 

Preference for residential schools is growing among the people, and 
a majority of them wanted to have residential schools in their areas. In 
Santal Paiganas, the residential schools for the Paharia students have 
created a feeling among the Satitals that their children are not given the 
benefit of residential schools and that they are being discriminated against. 
The table given below shows the felt need in this regard 
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TABLE V 9, NeeU for rcbiilcmia-d schools 

THE TKIBAL FEOPt.E 


States} Ijlocks 

Ye r 

No 

Assam N=39 

311 

i 

Roiigram block N—-21 

(97 44) 

(2 5G) 

174 

(100.00) 


Rcsubrlpara blcdc N-- 13 

14- 

1 


(93 33) 

(6 07) 

Ilihai N—57 

42 

15 

Gopikdurlar block N« 17 

(7-’* Oil) 

2 

(20.32) 

15 

A mi ap«ir j. bl ock N»=40 

(11 7l>) 

(00.24) 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

Total N=95 

80 

1G 


(83 33) 

(10.67) 


83 33 per cent respondents wanted residential schools for their 
children. It would also be noticed that the maximum number of respon¬ 
dents not wanting residential sclrools were fiom Gopikandar block of 
Santal Pargana. It is so because theie is alieady a residential school, 
though not for the Santal, but the Santal childien are admitted as day 
scholars and the two sample villages in this block fall within the ladius 
of three kilometres from the residential school. The response pattern 
from other areas indicate the acute necessity of a residential school. A 
residential school does reduce the economic burden on the family, for the 
child’s board, lodging etc. aie taken care of by the school, 

Preference for Schools Run by Different Agencies 

In older to know the preference of the parents for a particular school, 
theii opinions about various types of schools were sought. The following 
table shows their preference. 


TABLE V. 10 Preference for schools nm by vaiiouj aj?,e&ii.ieb 


States 

Religion of 
the respondents 

Govt, schools 

Alisswn 
school s 

Assam N = 38 

Ctuisium N = 20 

7 

13 



(35 00) 

(65.00) 


Non-Cluntian N = 10 

10 

— 



(100 00) 


Bihar N = 51 

Christian N = 15 

5 

10 



(33 33) 

(06.67) 


Non-Chnstiaii N 36 

33 

3 



91.67 

(0 33) 

Total N = 89 

— 

63 

26 



(70.79) 

(29 21) 


Christian N = 35 

12 

23 



(34.29) 

(65,71) 


Non-Chri'tian N = 54 

51 

3 



(94.45) 

(5.55) 


The above table shows that a majoiity of the Christian section of 
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the population picfcired schools run by (.lie Glnistian mission while the 
non-GhiiMinn population piefcrred government schools The reasons for 
theii pi ('ferences for a pai titular type of school aie given in the following 
two tables. 

TABLE V. 11. Reasons for preferring government scSiools 





ST A 

TES 




Reiponses 

Assam N— 

■25 

Bihat 

N=36 

Total 




Christian 

Non-Ch- 

Christian 

ftfon-Ch- 

Christian 

Non-Ch¬ 

Total 



rulian 


usfinn 


ristian 



jV=7 

N=t8 

N=5 

ft) =*31 

<N 

’-'i 

n 

< 

II 

N*=61 

To got asms- 

3 

16 

2 

n 

5 

27 

32 

t moo 

(■12 06) 

(88.09) 

(40 00) 

(35 48) 

(41 07) 

(55 10) 

(52 46) 

It is in the 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

3 

village 




(9.C8) 


(6.12) 

(4 92) 

It is better 

O 

O 

2 

1 

_ 

4- 

2 



(42 06) 

(11.11) 

(20.00) 


(33,33) 

(4 08) 

(9 83) 

It Is lest 

— 

— 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

8 

expensive 




(25.81) 


(16.32) 

(13 11) 

It gives he 1 toi 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

6 

9 V 

education 

(14 28) 

(5 59) 

(-10 00) 

(16 13) 

(25 00) 

(12 24) 

(14.75) 

It is moant- 

— 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

foi all 




(6.45) 


(4,08) 

(3.27) 

Do not know 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

3 





(9 68) 


(6.12) 

(4.98) 


(Some of the lospondcnts gave more than one res; onse) 


A majoiity of the lespondcnls prefen ed government schools for they 
wanted the financial assistance. In Assam, special scholarships were not 
available in umccognized schools. Some considered them better of the 
two, some found item less expensive, and some said that the quality of edu¬ 
cation was better in government schools. Now for comparison, the icaso- 
put forward by those who preferred mission schools may also h 
considsred 
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B3 E V, 12, 
T< L 

Reasons for prefetring mission schools 


State<l 

ReU^lon of the 

Rcligiom 

Bette i education 

Iiloiks 

i nfiondmlt 

inshmhon 


Assam N---12 

Christian N=- 12 

12 




(100 00) 


Bilmr ''=13 

Christian N=10 

8 

2 



{80 00) 

(20 00) 


Non-Christian N=3 

1 

2 



(133) 

(66 67) 

Total 

_ 

21 

4 

N--2i 


(81.60) 

(16.00) 


lmslian =--22 

20 

2 



(90 90) 

(9 10) 


Non-Chnstian N = 3 

1 

2 



(33,33) 

(66 67) 


A majority of Christian respondents preferred mission schools. They 
reportedly did so because of the leligious insliuctions imparted there. A 
few of them also considered that the education in these schools was of 
better quality, 

Administration of Schools 

It lias been a common complaint that the teachers in village schools 
abstain from the schools. In order to assess the need for strictcrs upervi- 
sion, it was asked from the parents if the schools ever remained closed due 
to the absence of the teacher. Only 19 per cent responded in affirmative 
while 77 per cent in negative. Those who said it remained closed due to 
the absence of teachers were fiom Rongram block m Assam and Amra- 
para block in Bihar. 

Those who reported in the affirmative were asked if they knew the 
reasons of their absence They gave the following reasons * 15.79 per cent 
said that they often went home, 26.32 per cent said they might have some 
personal work; 15.79 per cent said they were also engaged in their own 
cultivation, and 42.10 per cent did not give any response. This lesponse 
pattern, however, does not show whether the teachers abstained with 
or without leave. The reasons also seem to be genuine for which one seeks 
leave. 

About the source of obtaining text-books, 5.26 per cent said that they 
obtained from the school teacher, 87.36 per cent purchased from the 
.market, 1.05 per cent from government officials and 7.36 per cent did not 
resnond. 
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As many as 90 per cent said that they got the books for their children 
in time and 10 per cent did not give any response. Hence there was no com¬ 
plaint of untimely supply of bonks. Again as many as 89 per cent reported 
that they had to pay for the books and 11 per cent did not respond. 
80 per cent wanted a bookstall in their villages, 10 per cent did not want 
and 10 pet cent did not respond. Those who did not want were such 
who weie near the market from where they purchased them. They 
belonged to villages Kheribari and Gariapani very near to Gopikandar 
block and Kulkipara in Armapara block. All the rest said that they faced 
difficulty in meeting the needs of their children, for they had to walk a 
very long distance for such things as books, slates, pencils etc. 

Many a time suggestions were put forward that stipends be paid to 
the patents to avoid misutihzation of the financial assistance. Thepaients, 
in the sample area, were of the opinion that the stipends need not be paid 
to them (74 per cent). Only 12 per cent saicl that these should be 
paid to them and the rest either did noL give any response or their wards 
did not receive any stipends. Those who favoured payment of slipends 
to parents wanted this for proper utilization (91 67 per cent) and 8.33 per 
cent consiclcied that it should be paid to them in lieu of the maintenance 
they provide for the students. They considered that it was the responsi¬ 
bility of the government to provide foi the maintenance of the students. 
This, however, was a lone case. 

The parents felt that not paying the students would be distrusting 
them and that it was the student who knew best what educational materials 
he required. Moreover, there were no avenues for wasteful expenditure 
, in rural areas where the market is several miles away and there is hardly 
any expensive item to be bought in such markets. So the parents sugges¬ 
ted that the money should continue to be paid to the students. 

As many as 65 per cent of respondents reported that the school build¬ 
ings were inadequate to meet the needs of the students. In Rongram block, 
the two sample villages did not have a building big enough to accommo¬ 
date the students. Only Ghibragiri village had the school building which 
was big enough for the present needs. In Resubelpara block, all the 
three sample villages had their school buildings in good condition and 
people were satisfied on this score. In Gopikandar block, the Ganapani 
school had no building and the classes were run in the church-hall. This 
school was run by the local mission. In Amrapara block in Bihar the 
position was still worse. Although all the three sample villages had school 
buildings, their condition was very bad. In Alubera village, there was a 
middle school with a pukka building but there were only two rooms for 
eight classes. In village Pachchwara there was an upper primary school 
with no building of its own. Classes were run in the verandah of a bouse 
with a leaking roof owned by a formei mukhiya . In Kulkipara, the school 
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building was then 1 but then* was piacLieally do u>of o\ei it Similar was 
the condition of fumiluie for students. It is theiefore necessary to provide 
adequate buildings to schools 

On being asked as to wluit do they teqimc m this respect, 78 
respondents irsponded, of whom 15.38 per cent wanted furniture for 
schools. 55.13 per cent both building and furniture, 20,51 pei cent exten¬ 
sion of the. school building, 6.11 pei cent school (fiom Tosaphuli village in 
Gupikandai block in Santal Parganas) and 2 57 per cent did not give 
any response. This shows that people were aware of such basic facilities 
that ought to be provided to a school 

Consciousness of the Need for Education 

The greatest achievement in the field of education would be the 
consciousness among these people for the need of education. Therefore, 
they wete asked, “If one or two of your children have been educated 
do you still feel that there isaneecLof educating your other children 
The following response pattern was obtained. 

TABLE V. 13. The need for edaicating all the children 


StatesjBlocks 

All the chi then 


One or two 

Auam N=40 

39 


1 


(97.r0) 


(2 50) 

Rongram block N = ?4 

24 


-- 


- (100.00) 



Resnb 1 Ipara blork N=16 

15 


1 


(93 75) 


(6.25) 

Biha N=42 

34 


8 


(80.95) 


(19 05) 

Gopikandai block. N—14 

12 


2 


(05 72) 


(14 28) 

Amiapara block N«=2G 

22 


6 


(78.57) 


(21 43) 

Total N=t82 

73 


9 


89 02) 


(10 98) 


On the whole, it is noticed that as many as 89 02 per cent people 
were in favour of educating all their children, whcicas only 10.98 per cent 
wished to educate one or two of them It is a'so noticed that respondents, 
fiom Assam were comparatively more conscious of the value of education 
In Bihar, as many as 19 05 per cent respondents favoured educating one 
or two children, whereas in Assam only 2.50 per cent favoured this, 


Chapter Six 


POLITICAL NEEDS 


The political 01 ganizations of the Garo and the Santal aie entirely 
difieicnt. They v 1, theiefore, be discussed sepaiately and the felt needs 
of the people c the area in this respect will be pointed out 

I. Political Organization of tiie Garo 
Dunng the pi c-Independence peiiod, Garo Hills district was under the 
Chin Hill Regulation of 1880. It was closed to outsiders The people 
lived in isolation leading a life of self-contentment. The distiict was 
divided into laskar ilakas , each under a laskar who was given some magi¬ 
sterial powers (many of these powers have since been withdiawn) to try 
civil and criminal cases and impose a fine upto Rs. 15 and imprisonment 
for 15 days in improvised local jails. These jails are no longer there. In 
tiymg the cases, the Laskars followed the general tribal laws and usages. 

' I lie Indian Penal Code was followed only in spirit. These days the Indian 
Penal Code has been made applicable in the district and the tribal 
laws and customs sometimes provide guidelines for cases involving tradi¬ 
tion and modes of living of the people 

For the collection of levenue, the district has been divided into 
four hill mouzas and five plain mouzas each under a mouzadar who 
collects revenue from the akhing nokmas and deposits the same in the 
government lieasuiy Fie gets a commission on the revenue he deposits 
The akhing nokma is the virtual owner of the akhing land and has 
the land registered in his name. Fie distributes the akhing land to various 
village nokmas of his akhing who in turn distribute it to villagers. The 
revenue is also collected from the villagers in the same order and after 
deductions of commission at every stage very little of it reaches the 
government tioasury 

Though the akhing nokma has an akhing land registered m his name, 
no definite area under cultivation by lnm could be given. The. cultivation 
lotates within the same akhing land 

The people of the village look to the village nokma for guidance 
and help He is comparatively better off than the rest of the villagers 
who bonowhom him at the time of their need. 

Since the Gaio juiisprudcnce is mainly based on the fact that ah 
wrongs can be made good by payment of suitable compensation, all wrongs 
are settled between the two parties and as such there is no ciime recognised 
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as the cdur; against the community in general, except, of course, in case 
oi violation of social and leligious taboos. 

The nokma remains present while the disputes arc discussed and settled 
unless it is a puiely domestic dispute involving only one clan, such as, m 
case of incest On the fixed day the members of the two paities meet 
and if the offender aceepts his guilt, the offended paity demands 
compensation based on tiadttionally defined codes. But if he denies the 
guilt, there is no way to compel his clan to pay the compensation Oaths 
and otdeals are no longer resorted to, 

Tlie District Council, Garo Hills 

In accoi dance with the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution of India, 
Garo Hills Distiict Council was established under “Assam Autonomous 
District (Constitution of District Council) Rules 1951” on October 15, 
1951 and the District Council was founally inauguiated on April 14, 
1952. The District Council of Garo Hills has 24 mrmbeis in all, of 
whom two are nominated. The party position (as in December 1967) in 
the Garo Hills District Council was as follows : 

GaroNationalGotmc.il 16 

Congress 6 

Nominated 2 

Voting light is vested in all adults with the pioviso that they belong 
to scheduled tribes or tesicle in the district for not Irss than 12 years. 

Administrative Set-up 

The District Council is like a miniature state legislature and admini¬ 
strative pattern is also on the same lines. The Executive Committee of 
the Council has a Chief Executive Member (C. E, M.), who is the leader 

of the majority paity, two Executive Members and two Deputy Executive 

Members. It is like the cabinet of a State govei nment The Executive 
Committee is, as such, collectively responsible for all policy matters to 
the District Council. The Executive Committee appoints a Secretary 
who exeicises supervision and control of various bianchcs of the office of 
the District Council. He looks afiei the day-to-day administrative work of 
the committee, and is assisted by the Chief Forest Officer, Tiansport 
Superintendent, Sub-Deputy Collector, Education Officer, Council 
Engineer, Taxation Superintendent etc. There is also a Secretary in 
the Legislative branch, attached to the Chairman of the Council. The 
judicial officers of the Assam Civil Service aie deputed by the State 
government to the Council for the Suboidinate Court and Distiict Council 
Court, and are under the administrative control of the Council. 
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Re ationsMp with the State Government 

11 would be seen that the representative of the State government 
namely, the Deputy Commissioner has also similar junsdiction as the 
District Council. 

The institution of nokma is strong enough in the area. Some of the 
educated and young knomas have shown interest in the welfare of the 
village. This is particularly tiue of the villages in Rcsubelpara block, 
wheie most of the villages have taken to plain cultivation due to 
availability of plain land. The nokma of Gajingpara village got a draft 
prepared for constiuction of a dam over a small river along with a map 
indicating possible site and cost estimates. This was subsequently approved 
by Soil Conservation Department. Another nokma of Damash approached 
the authorities with a request for allotting a tractor to the village for 
cultivation. Though a tractor could not be allotted to the village, yet 
it was made available for puiposes of leclamation without any charge. 
The nokma again insisted that they should be allotted one to do the regulai 
ploughing. These are the instances that go to show that the nokmas are 
talcing interest in the welfare of the village and wherever the nokma 
is educated, the enlightenment is coming to the village, The institution 
of nokma still retains much of its power and prestige because it has 
adjusted itself to the changing conditions and because the nokmas are taking 
up the responsibilities according to the need of the time, 

II. Political Organization of the Santal 

Santal Pargana district came under a separate Act for the 
purposes of administration in 1855. The “Santhal Parganas 
Act, 1855” was “an act to remove from the operation oi general laws 
and icgulations certain districts inhabited by Santhals and others, and to 
place the same under the superintendence of an officer specially appointed 
for thal purpose.” 1 The last enactment legarding tenancy, ‘The Santal 
Paiganas Tenancy (Supplementary Provisions) Act 1949' came into foice 
in 1949 with the aim of giving protection to the Santal against the 
alienation of their land Several provisions were made under 
this act. These laws have given recognition to their traditional political 
system and therefore the traditional leaders have partly gained recognition. 
But, at the same time, with the introduction of the Panchayati Raj an 
emcigence of new set of leaders is in the process and at times there is 
conflict between the two. We may first discuss their traditional political 
otganization and see whether in the changing situations it has been able to 

1. Santhal Paig a nas Act 1955 in “Special laws applicable to Santhal Parganas" Law 
Department, Government of Bihar, p. 1. 
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adjust itself and, it so, to what extent and Un-ruby what is the need in 
this u'gard m tins area. 

At the village level, the leader or headman known as manjhi < who is 
the representative of the village, collects rent, and without bun no 
public saciiftce, festival or ceremony can be held. Helms two assistaius- 
paiamamk and jug manjhi, the foi mer being the principal assistant. The 
jog manjln is indulge of the moial life of the village. There is a got ml 
who walks as an orduily or peon of the headman and summon j the 
villageis at lus command for meetings. 

Seveial villages foim a federation known as banglu 1 under a paigamnt. 
The pargana'l , who is the head of this federation, has an assistant known 
as desk manjhi Theie aie also chakladars acting as messengeis of these 
two officers. Outside the Damin area there aic no parganait , but sanlars 
ate appointed by the Sub-divisional officei having a number of chowkidais 
under him. 

Although there is an election system, yet tradition has made these 
officers hereditary. Each head of the family has a vote The election 
of the parganait has to be conffimod by the Sub-divisional Officer and the 
Deputy Commissioner. The appointment of desk manjln needs the confii- 
mation of the sub-divisional officer only 

Kulidrup is the assembly where the problems and cases of deviation 
from the traditional noims are settled It is the village body where all 
the family-heads are members and the assembly is presided over by the 
village headman. 

Panchayat is a superior assembly consisting of all the village head¬ 
men within the bangla and is presided ovei by the parganait. Panchayat 
is the appellate court aud mallets of serious nature only are brought to it. 

In the daily life the manjhi has a great say and people normally look 
to him for guidance Pa ganait who is confirmed by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, also wields great influence, and also has some statutory recogni¬ 
tion. 

Manjhi or pradhan has also been duly, recognized by law. He has 
got the power of settling wasteland or vacant holding with the peimhsion 
of the Deputy Commissioner. As a mailer of fact, all such settlements 
are made on the recommendation of the piadhan, In recognition of the 
services rendered to the State, by collecting revenue, the pradhan gets 
rent-free land known as pradham land set apart for the purpose. 

In contrast to this,’ for purposes of development etc. a number of 
villages are grouped under a panchayat, headed by a mukhiya who is 
elected by the adults of the constituent villages. These mukhiyas along 
with other officials of the block, are the members of the Block Develop- 
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menl CloinniiUeo, which chalks out the development piogiamme of the 
block and also discusses its implementation. This committee also looks 
after the supply of food giams, kerosene, sugai etc which is allotted to 
the block "by the supply department and the lespective mukhiyas look to 
its disliibution in theii panclrayats. It may be pointed out here that in 
Santa! Parganas the office ot mukhiya is, more often than not, held by 
the local met chants They adopt unscrupulous tneans for exerting pres¬ 
sure on the electoiatc to get themselves elected to this office. It was 
repoitcd that they hold out threats of physical violence, non-advancement 
of loan at the time of need, institution of civil suits for non-payment of 
loans etc. and thus manipulate things m their favour. 

Because of the vanous development work entrusted to the Block 
Development Committee and its virtual control over the B.D.O., these 
inercliant-mKft/ipiaj manipulate vanous development schemes in such a 
way that they get the maximum benefit out of them It is so because 
the members of the Block Development Committee .rave interests that 
clash with those of the people. They also run p ,iy shops and many 
supply items find their way to then shops for sale. The constitutent 
mukhiyas of the B D.C. decide between themselves that the quota for their 
lespective aieas invariably be allotted to their shops. TheB.DO.,to 
appease and keep the Block Development Committee in his favoui, obliges 
them at times. 

Naturally, the local Santal population is not happy with these 
met chants. But their dependence on loan keeps them under such a 
heavy pressure that they cannot go against their wishes. There is, no doubt, 
a feeling of hatred deeply embedded in the minds of the Santal against 
them. But they leeljust helpless and are so much terrorized that they are 
afraid of even telling about it It has reached to such a limit that there 
was an agrarian trouble in Santal Pargana duiing November 67—-January 
68. It may also be pointed out here that this was directed mainly against 
the merchants many whom were mukhiyas also. 

By virtue of their control over the local tribal population, the 
merchants, who had undeniably the support of the mukhiyas, had taken 
possession of the land of the Santal for purposes of cultivation against 
the interest of the loan advanced to them This transfer was in clear 
contravention of the Santal Parganas Tenancy Act 1949 wherein it has 
specifically been laid down that no land can be transferred to a non- 
tribal under any circumstances (Sections 20 and 21 of the Act). These 
merchants, having cultivated the land, were prevented by the local 
Santal tom reaping the harvest on the ground that the land belonged to 
them, that the land was illegally cultivated by the merchants and, there¬ 
fore, the rightful owners of the ctops were the Santal raiyais in whose 
name the land was registered. This resulted in violence in many parts of 
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the district and) at one time, it was feared that a mass upsurge migh 
engulf the whole district. But for the timely action by the district 
authorities in favoui of the tribal population (as contained in the S P 
Tenancy Act 1949) the imminent upsurge was brought under control. 

This is just to illustrate the degree of oppression under which the 
Sanlal are living. So there is a great conflict between the two sections 
of leadeis —mukhiyas and traditional leaders. 

It is the need of the hour to ensure that the office of the mukhya 
goes only to local tnbesmen so that they may have a say in the develop¬ 
ment of the area. Foi this the possibility of declaring certain constituencies 
having a sizable population of the tribal people reserved for members of 
the scheduled tribe for election to the post of the mukhiya, punch etc, 
This may ensure two things: one that there will be no conflict between 
these two sets of leaders, the development activities will be better utilized 
by the tribal population, and two, it may provide some economic assis¬ 
tance to the local tribal people thereby enabling them to come out of 
the clutches of the merchants. 

The need, therefoie, in this regard is that statutory leadership should 
go to the local tribesmen, and the economic hold of the non-tubal 
mhajans on these people be loosened because if this hold is prepetuated 
it may give rise to political discontent among the people. 

Also it would be necessary for the Santal traditional leader to adapt 
himself to the changing situations to take up the task of development as 
is done by the nokma in Garo Hills, It is also needed to foster the growth 
of emerging leadership. 
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Developmental needs in the two aieas of study vary mainly in the 
field of agncullure because of different types of cultivation being practised. 
The ecology and social system also account for this difference. The Garo, 
being a matnlmeal and matrilocal society practising shifting cultivation, 
have pioblems diffeient fiom those of the Santal who are patrilineal, patrilo- 
cal and piactise peunanent cultivation. The different laws of inheritence 
also play a great role. In Santal Parganas the property is equally divided 
among the sons wheieas in Garo Hills the property goes to the nokma (the 
youngest daughter) and the landed properly is the joint akhing property 
which is allotted by the nokma Theiefore, in Santal Pargana, the landed 
pu-iperty undergoes fiagmentation while in Garo Hills it does not. But to 
piovide land to those who do not have any right to or ownership oflanded 
piopeity, the akhing nokma reclaims some more akhing land for shifting 
cultivation. With the increase in the population in Garo Hills the land 
under shifting cultivation has to be cultivated before the completion of 
the normal jhum cycle and before the fertility of the soil has been fully 
lestorcd. Therefore the problem of deforestation, soil erosion and low 
yield are more acute in this area. The need for settled cultivation is 
urgent to cope up with these problems In Santal Parganas the problems 
of the fragmentation of land holdings and illegal land alienation are more 
acute. The need is of consolidation of land holding and checking of the 
illegal transfer of land. 

In Garo Hills, the cultivators resort to single mixed cropping. Their 
yield is very low, and it hardly suffices for five to six months for the 
family. Low yield is mainly because of the shifting type of cultivation on 
hill slopes which ai e often stoney. Since fertilizers cannot be used for 
practical reasons, the need for terracing is all the moie apparent. 

In Santal Parganas single cropping of paddy is done. There 
too, the yield is low and the needs for fertilizers and proper irriga¬ 
tion facility are more urgent in order to increase the yield. 'There is a 
complete lack of irrigation facilities in the district. Irrigation wells have 
been difficult to dig because of rocks, The need for pumping sets is felt in 
the area. 

Soil conditions in the two areas are different. Mostly the jhum 
fields have rock soil whereas in Santal Pargana the soil is clayey in low 
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lands and sandy in uplands The yield in the latter is very low while in 
the former it is comparatively better. 

In shilling cultivation manuring is automatically done in the process 
itself, The ash, legurninuous plants and fallen leaves acL as manures In 
Santal Paigana cowdung manure is used Fertilizer are not used iujhum 
fields whereas in Santal Parganas quite a number of cultivators do use 
foitihzeis. Tlie need for timely disti ibul ion oF fertilizers is keenly felt 
theie. 

Use of tiaditional tools and implements is common in both the 
are is. Improved tools and implements are not being used in either of 
the two areas because in jhum fields they do not think any beltet tool or 
implement could help in getting more yield, rather it would add to then 
economic and physical burden. In Santal Parganas the people feel that 
irnpioved tools do not suit the local conditions. The improved plough, 
being heavy, cannot be pulled by the small cattle they possess and as such ‘ 
it has not been accepted by the people. The Plaiyana bull, as reporLcd by 
the people, does not siuvive in the climatic conditions of Santal Parganas, 

The main crop grown in the two areas is paddy Other crops in 
Garo PIills include cotton, tapioca, chilli, ginger, maize and millet, 
while in Santal Parganas only maize and millet are giownas secondary 
crops. 

Improved seeds are not commonly used in Garo Hills for lack of supply 
anangements. Further, people are not convinced of the effectiveness of the 
improved seeds in jhum plots. There is a specific need of developing special 
seeds that may give better yields in shifting cultivations. In Santal Parganas 
improved seeds are supplied through gramgolas but they are not being 
extensively used for lack of irrigation facilities which nullifies the utility of 
improved seeds. 

■ Agricultural production in the two areas is insufficient and the 
people have to depend on other means of livelihood for nearly five to six 
months in a year. In Garo Hills jungle produce are the subsidiary means 
of subsistence, whereas in Santal Pargana the loans are the ultimate iesort 
of the people Therefore the problem of indebtedness m this area is of 
enormous magnitude. It is the root cause of all the economic maladies 
people are suffering from, and they are unable to get out of the clutches of 
the money-lenders. Concrete steps are required to be taken to solve this 
problem and an experimental measure of floating loans for non-productivc 
purposes may be tried in this area as has been d in ‘ m Vlad h ya Pradesh. 

Garo Hills district faces a specific problem of improvement of jhum 
fields. Jhummg cannot be done away with for two important reasons : 
(a) it is in the social system that jhuming has a place, and (b) the plain 
land is not available in plenty for rehabilitating the jhumiers. However, 
if terracing of jhum fields could be done the pioblun of 1 ehabilitation 
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would not arise and the people would also not oppose the move because 
they w*hj not be required to leave the specific plot and change their way 
of life by coming to the foot-hills. But this move would mean huge efFoits 
on the pait of the government Proper education of the people foi 
parctising terrace cultivation is also needed. 

Education is the prime need for development of the tribal people. 
It has a stiong linkage with the economic conditions of the; people and it 
also contributes towards their better economy inasmuch as bctler economy 
can piovide better education and better education can lead to the better¬ 
ment of the economic condition Both are complementary to each other. 
As such a suitable policy m tegard to education of the people is needed. 
The major need in this regard is the establishment of residential schools. 
The number of schools in the area is adequate and people are conscious 
of the utility of education. A majority of them want their children to 
take up some job. They ate even aware of the necessity of girls’ 
education. As f,r as pi unary education is concerned, the people 
feel that their economy permits them to send the children to school. 
One surprising fact that came to light is that many respondents reported 
that they did not sustain any economic loss in sending their children 
to school. This is strikingly contradictory to what have been the reports 
of many previous investigations. It goes to show that the people have 
become conscious of the value of education that they do not consider small 
economic loss, if any, significant enough. Residential facilities are 
required by students of secondary schools. Also there is a need for timely 
disbursement of stipends and scholarships as that would ease the economic 
burden the parents are to bear. The irregular disbursement of these 
financial assistance defeats the veiy purpose of pioviding them 

In the field of political organization there is no conflict between the 
traditional system and the new emergent leadership m Garo Hills. The 
institution of nokma has adapted itself to the changing time and situation. 
In Santal Pargana, however, there is a conflict between the traditional 
leader and the statutory leader namely, the mukhiya , who is, in 
most cases a money-lender. Theiefoie, there is a need of educating 
the traditional leader so that he adapts himself to and is 
competent to cope wilh the changing situations. There is also a need to 
educate the electorate to elect such persons who would work for their 
development and welfare, and are not their exploiters. Some permanent 
and effective measures are also needed which can meet the credit needs 
of the people, so that they can come out of the dutches of the moneylen¬ 
ders, Effective and prompt advancement of loans may be tried even for 
non-productive purposes on an exeperimental basis. 

Communication is a big impediment in the development of the 
tribal areas Because of geographical condition communication is a 
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big problem, and if this problem is solved it will not only be possible 
to raise their economic standard but also tap the hitherto unexplored 
mineral lesouices lying hidden in these remote inaccessible areas. It 
would also open up opportunities of trade and rural industry which 
remain neglected due to absence of such facilities. Orange pioduce 
in remote areas of Garo Hills goes waste as there is no suitable communi¬ 
cation foi its tiansportatinn to maikots and pieservation centres. Short 
staple cotton which is produced in abundance in the area is also not 
pioperly utilized. 

In Garo Hills there is a vast potential for fruit gardens. Cashewnut, 
which is grown in abundance, is not being properly utilized in the absence 
of preservation centres and processing factories Their establishment 
would ceitainly strengthen the economy of the Garo. Santal Pargana 
does not have such potentialities. 

Indebtedness is a serious problem in Santal Parganas. Though the 
Garo ate also in need ofloans, yet then society has not yet been infected 
with the money-lenders. They arrange loan from within the village and 
the nokma has a moral responsibility to see that all his village people get 
their meals. 

The institution of money-lendeis has become so much embedded in 
the Santal society that the people cannot come out of the clutches 
of the money-lenders They have been exploiting people for long and 
flourshing at their cost. Inspite of the fact that cooperative loan 
giving agencies are there, the money-lenders’ hold has not loosened on 
them. The reason is not far to seek. The process of obtaining loans from 
such societies is so cumbersome and time-consuming that the simple 
tribal people hesitate to go there knowing full well that they will 
not get the loan in time. Further, the loans are not given for social 
purposes, for which they have to fall back upon the money-lenders who 
harasses them if they have sought loan from cooperative societies. As 
such when they have ultimately to go to the money-lenders they do not 
want to displease him. The lesult is that cooperative loan giving 
agencies have proved a failure. 

The need, therefore, is of rcoiganizmg the cooperative, societies by 
simplifying the processes to such an extent that the loans are made 
available immediately without much foimalities. Further, loans may be 
given at any time for all types of needs—productive or non-productive. 
That will deciease the peoples’ dependence on the money-lender and once 
a tribesman feels sure that he will not have to go to the money-lender for 
obtaining loan, he will Immediately shake himself off his clutches. The 
people have suffered much and the extent of exploitation is unimaginable. 
A sense of frustration has developed and they take their plight at 
inevitable. 
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Drinks have a vital role in their social system and therefore prohibi¬ 
tion cannot be cnfoiced. Today their economic condition itself is so poor 
that they are not m a position to afford the drinks But social norms and 
values as also religious functions aie such where drinks are necessary. It 
is part of then food and a way of life and any effort at prohibition is not 
likely to succeed. 

Extension o medical facilities is needed in Garo Hills. The 
difficulty of communieation is, no doubt, there but there is definitely a 
need for extension of such facility. Health and nutrition programmes 
need great attention Though Rongram block has recently been taken 
up for Applied Nutrition Scheme, Resubelpara has no such progtammo 
In Santal Parganas, Gopikandar is having this progiamme and Amrapara 
has been included in this only vet y recently. Impact of this piogramme 
in Gopikandar is not yet felt though it is running there for more than a 
couple of yeats. 



